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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_—~>— 


HE most interesting foreign news of the week comes from 
Persia. For many days the Cabinet was anxious to 
treat with Russia, but was quite unable to obtain the consent 
of the Mejliss. The danger of a Russian occupation of 
Teheran increased with every hour, yet the Mejliss obstinately 
refused to take the only path of safety. At last, on Wednes- 
day, after sitting till midnight, the Mejliss accepted the 
proposal of the Minister for Foreign Affairs to appoint a Com- 
mission of five deputies with plenary powers to deal with the 
Russian ultimatum. So far so good. But unfortunately the 
best news that we have had from Persia since the beginning 
of the present crisis is spoiled by the announcement on 
Friday morning that fighting has broken out between the 
Fedais and the Russians at Tabriz. The cause is unknown. 
The Russians have taken possession of the telegraphs at 
Marand, Khoi, and Astara. An attack by Persians on Russian 
troops has also been made at Julfa. 


After a long blank period a considerable skirmish is reported 
from Tripoli, The Turks and Arabs, three thousand 
strong, attacked three battalions of Italians on Tuesday 
at Bir Tobras, ten hours from Ain Zara, The fighting 
was evidently severe and at close quarters. The Italians 
had six killed and seventy-eight wounded. In spite of 
such affairs as this—of course, Italy has not by any 
means seen the end of them—there is no doubt 
that Tripoli is finally lost to Turkey. and we sincerely hope 
that for her own sake Turkey will make up her mind quickly 
to the inevitable. We write further elsewhere of the situation 
and of the attempt to give the Sultan absolute power to 
make peace. We also deal elsewhere with affairs in China. 
{The conference at Shanghai between the rebels and the 
Imperialists is temporarily suspended while the Imperial 
representative refers to Peking for instructions. At present 
the tendency of the conference is wholly towards repub- 
licanism, 


During the week the debate on the Morocco question has 
continued in the French Chamber. We need not summarize 
jthe main facts as to the new Franco-German Agreement, for 
they are already well known. M. Caillaux’s statement was 
directed to proving that the French Empire of North Africa 
‘would be quite unsatisfactory without genuine French control 
in Morocco, and that the right of control which was well worth 
‘buying from Germany could not possibly have been bought 
cheaper. The speech was well received in the Chamber, but the 





French Press has been more critical The Journal des Débats,for 
example, fears that Germany may interpret her rights of com- 
mercial enterprise in the light of one of her ambiguous 
explanatory notes written during the negotiations, and that 
there may be difficulties in connexion with the provisional 
maintenance of the Consular Courts and the protection of 
native protégés by the Powers. On Wednesday the Chamber 
ratified the Agreement by 393 votes to 36. It will now be 
considered by a strong committee in the Senate. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times gives in the issues of 
Tuesday and Wednesday some information about the forth- 
coming German Estimates. The estimates are still being 
discussed by the Federal Council, and it appears that some of 
the States are objecting to the maintenance of the matricular 
contributions at eighty pfennigs per head. The contribution 
was raised from forty to eighty pfennigs in 1909. The 
ordinary estimates balance with a revenue and expenditure 
of £134,244,521. This is an increase compared with 1911 of 
£7,028,444. The extraordinary estimates show an expendi- 
ture of £6,723,654—a decrease of £4,125,135. As the revenue 
has also decreased, however, the extraordinary estimates 
require a loan of £2,187,918. The naval expenditure 
(£22,861,315) is £40,000 less than a year ago. The Army 
expenditure, on the other hand (£38,525,416), is £2,000,000 
more. The correspondent says that further increases in 
naval and military expenditure in the course of next year 
are probable, though no suggestion of them is made in the 
estimates. 


The papers of Monday published an apology which the 
Gaekwar of Baroda addressed to the Viceroy in answer to a 
complaint as to the Gaekwar’s indifferent bearing at the 
Durbar. When the Gaekwar was rendering homage with the 
other feudatory princes he bowed with what appeared to be 
deliberate insolence, and turned away with an air of studied 
discourtesy. The correspondent of the Daily Telegraph says, 
moreover, that he had dressed himself in a manner which 
every one recognized as being unworthy of the occasion. In his 
letter to the Viceroy the Gaekwar presents himself in a very dif- 
ferent aspect and offers an abject apology. He explains that 
he was overcome with confusion in the presence of the King and 
Queen and before the vast assembly. He failed to notice exactly 
what the Nizam of Haidarabad had done, and being second in 
the line of feudatory princes he had no chance of seeing the 
others do homage. He expresses his sincere sorrow for the 
mishap. The behaviour of the Gackwar has not been satis- 
factory in the past two or three years, and we are glad to learn 
that the other feudatory princes approve of the action of the 
Viceroy. The presence of the Gaekwar was dispensed with at 
the ceremony when the King left Delhi. If he has been guilty 
of nothing more than indiscretion, his present humiliation will 
no doubt remind him of the importance of avoiding all appear- 
ance of disloyalty. 


The New Zealand elections have resulted unexpectedly in 
the virtual defeat of the Government. If Sir Joseph Ward 
should be unable to form a new Ministry there will be an end 
tothe Liberal-Labour alliance which has ruled New Zealand 
for twenty years. Sir Joseph Ward entered the elections 
with a following of fifty-four. The Opposition leader, Mr. 
Massey, had only twenty-six. Sir Joseph Ward has now a 
party of only thirty-three, while Mr. Massey has thirty-nine. 
There are, however, the four Labour members and the four 
Independents. Mr. Massey could not work with these, yet they 
are bitter critics of Sir Joseph Ward. It is evidently not easy 
for any one to form a Government. 


Last Saturday Parliament was prorogued with the usual 
formalities until Wednesday, February 14th. Among the 
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Bills which received the Royal Assent earlier on the same day 
were the Finance Bill, the Copyright Bill, and the Insurance 
Bill. The King’s Speech, summing up the occurrences of 
the Session in the usual phraseology, contained nothing that 
requires any especial comment. 





Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Lloyd George addressed a meet- 
ing of Liberal women held at the Horticultural Hall last 
Saturday “to inaugurate the women’s suffrage campaign.” 
It had been stipulated that no questions were to be asked, and 
the militant organizations confined themselves to demonstra- 
tions outside the Hall. Sir Edward Grey, who spoke first, 
read a sympathetic letter from Lord Haldane, and then dealt 
with the objection that women were different from men and bad 
a different point of view. Sir Edward Grey maintained that this 
was in reality a reason for representation. As longas women had 
no votes, the representation of the people was hopelessly incom- 
plete. Man had special provinces—such as defence of the country 
—but defence by fighting was only one thing essential to its 
success. War was not a normal condition; on the other hand 
women took their part and an increasing part in trade, com- 
merce, and education. He strongly demurred to the view 
that the grant of the vote would damage home life 
and the prospects of the home. The experience of the 
Dominions was all in favour of the claim. He deplored 
violence in advocacy, which paralyzed the argument as to 
the prospective influence of women voters, but the violent 
demonstrations were the work of a minority. 


Sir Edward Grey went on to explain the situation which had 
now been created. He had been prepared to support the 
Conciliation Bill though he recognized its defects and draw- 
backs. But he believed that the introduction of the Govern- 
ment’s Manhood Suffrage Bill, open to a woman suffrage 
amendment, improved the chances of the women. In his 
view the first main objective on which the supporters of 
woman suffrage should unite was to put into the Government 
Bill an amendment which would do all that the Conciliation 
Bill would have done, and would include married women as 
well, It was impossible for pro-suffrage members of the 
Cabinet to put the amendment into the Bill because it would 
break up the Cabinet. However much they differed on 
woman suffrage, they were all united in loyalty to the Prime 
Minister, and they would not do anything that was going 
to make him resign. If they did they would be no better off, 
since they were not going to get a Government either way 
which would include woman suffrage in the Bill which it 
introduced into the House of Commons. 


Mr. Lloyd George “endorsed every word that had fallen from 
Sir Edward Grey.” Turning to the Insurance Bill, he asked, 
why, if women were unfit to vote, should they be regarded 
as fit to be Insurance Commissioners? He pleaded for unity, 
maintained that they had a mandate, and dismissed the 
Referendum on the ground that a test which the Liberal 
Party had rejected for other questions would be doubly unfair 
for woman suffrage. 





As Mr. Lloyd George was driving home with his wife and 
daughter a heavy leather dispatch box was thrown through 
the open window of the motor car, narrowly missing the 
ladies and striking the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the face 
near the eye. The assailant, a young man named McDougall, 
who escaped at the time, but was identified by the con- 
tents of the box and arrested on the following day, was charged 
at Bow Street on Monday. In a statement made to the police 
he said that he had acted in protest on his own initiative, 
intending to break the window of the car. If he had hurt any 
one he was sorry, but he was prepared to take the conse- 
quences of his action. Mr. Lloyd George, who has happily 
escaped serious injury, described the incident, observing that 
he did not press for any severe sentence after the defendant’s 
statement. In the end McDougall was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour for an act which, even 
if it was unpremeditated, was none the less cowardly and 
abominable. His avowed intention was to break the window, 
and had he carried it out the mischief might have been con- 
siderably greater. 


We note with no small interest that the Westminster Gazette 
in its leader of Wednesday last suggests that the best and 











. : —_ —— 
easiest way of deciding whether the electors really meant to 
authorize their representatives to settle the question of woman 
suffrage would be to have a Referendum on the point. Like 
Mr. Asquith, it objects strongly to the Referendum in general 
but, unlike him, it desires a poll of the electors in this partiex, 
lar case. It goes on to deal with the Prime Minister's argu. 
ment that a Referendum on woman suffrage would be open to 
objection because it would only be to the male electors, The 
Westminster Gazette answers this conclusively, as we answered 
it last week, by pointing out that if the male representatives 
of the male electors can decide the point a portion of the male 
electors can do so, 


We naturally welcome the Westminster’s suggestion. We 
may point out, however, that all the argumenta used for 
the application of the Referendum in this instance apply to 
other matters of great importance upon which the decision of 
the electors is not clear. Stripped to the bone, the West. 
minster’s argument, like that of the Prime Minister, is that 
there are some questions which are so big and so significant 
that Parliament ought not to take the responsibility of 
deciding them without referring them to their masters, the 
voters. That is the plea which we have always used in regard 
to the Referendum. The only question between us and the 
people who think the Referendum might be used occasionally 
is thus seen to be a question of degree, ¢.e., whether a measure 
is big enough to be submitted to the people. The Referendum 
is clearly getting on. Every one knows the story of the Irish. 
man who said he had “ too great a regard for the truth to be 
dragging her out on every paltry occasion.” That,apparently, 
is how Mr. Asquith and the Westminster Gazette feel about 
the Referendum. 


The papers on Monday, December 11th, published a memo. 
randum, signed by 244 members of the House of Commons, 
urging the establishment of a Standing Committee on the 
Estimates. The proposal has the approval of Lord Welby and 
Sir Francis Mowatt. Just as theStanding Commitee on Public 
Accounts investigates the past expenditure of public depart- 
ments, so the proposed Committee would examine projected 
expenditure. To prevent waste would be, above all, the purpose 
of the Committee. We desire to give the heartiest welcome to 
this proposal. Nothing is more needed at present than a check 
upon profligate expenditure. Extravagance is the besetting 
sin of the Government, and they are not provided with any 
conscience such as is provided by the Budget Committees of 
foreign Governments. What a spectacle we have to-day! The 
Government voted their Budget in December, and that 
without discussion, instead of disposing of it in the spring. It 
used to be the glory of British Governments to exercise the 
strictest control over their finance. The present Government 
have simply abandoned their trust as guardians ef the public 
purse. It is high time that they were forced to resume it. The 
two questions, “ What will it cost?” and “Where is the 
money to come from?” ought to be applied to every new pro- 
posal, and if they cannot be clearly and satisfactorily answered 
the Government have no right whatever to proceed with the 
measure. 


Last Saturday’s papers contained a striking letter by Lord 
Roberts in regard to our unreadiness for war. Lord Roberts 
contends that the army raised on Lord Haldane’s principle is 
not able to ensure the safety of these islands. As to the 
Regular Army, be holds that in many most impertant respects 
it is not fitted for war. Our rifle is very much inferior to the 
French and the German rifle. The French and German weapons 
have a point-blank range of 800 yards. That of the British 
rifle, even with a new bullet, will be only 600 yards. (Unques- 
tionably this is a most serious matter, for the power to shoot 
true at 800 yards without recourse to the sights confers an 
enormous advantage.) Next, Lord Roberts declares that in 
the Artillery our fuse and fuse-setters are not up to date, with 
the result that our gun is not an autematic firing gun. In 
aviation we are behind other nations. France already possesses 
a fleet of 200 aeroplanes. Germany proposes te spend next 
year one and a half millions sterling on aviation. In England? 
we have only four aeroplanes fit to take the field. 


As for the Territorial Force, Lord Reberts declares that two 
things are necessary to the soldier. He must have discipline 
and he must be able to shoot with precision. How can these 
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essentials be acquired under Territorial training P Lord 
Roberts proceeds to defend the National Service League 
from Lord Haldane’s charges and to point out the necessity 
for universal training. Further, he urges, and, as we hold, 
with special weight, that the Navy ought to be absolutely 
unfettered, and so able to strike at a hostile force in any 
portion of the world. But the Navy cannot have freedom of 
action unless we are in a position of complete military security 
at home. Finally, Lord Roberts asks what resistance could 
we offer if the fleet were decoyed away and 70,000 of the 
best troops in the world landed here. “ Absolutely none,” is 
his reply. Lord Roberts refuses to believe that Lord 
Haldane’s quarter of a million of Territorials could avail to 


gave us :— 
“J know something of war, and I assert unhesitatingly that in 
view of the immense strain made upon every faculty by the con- 
ditions of modern warfare, and of the necessity for instantaneous 
decision aud action, not in one critical moment only, but in 
repeated critical moments, discipline, and yet again discipline, 
alone can make an army, and discipline can only be arrived at by 
training and time.” 
No faith, adds Lord Roberts, can be placed in arbitration or 
Hague conferences. 


Though we think Lord Roberts is too pessimistic about the 
Territorials, we are at one with the general tone of his letter. 
We are mad, in view of the condition of Europe, not to take 
the precautions which the Swiss take of training their whole 
population to arms. If we did that we venture to say that no 
foreign Power would ever contemplate the invasion of these 
islands. That in itself would be of no small gain. In the 
first place, it would, as Lord Roberts says, set the Navy abso- 
lutely free. Next, it would give us an enormously large 
reservoir on which to draw for voluntary recruits for an over- 
sea war. When the country is at war there are always plenty 
of willing hands ready to grasp the rifle, but unfortunately 
they are hands so uiterly untrained that their services are of 
no immediate use. If every youth in the kingdom had had 
four months’ training between the ages of 18 and 21, and 
three years’ service in the Territorials, the offers of national 
service at a time of peril would be a very different thing from 
what they are now. The men would know the rudiments of 
their job. 


Ancther most important result of universal training would 
be that it must have a discouraging effect upon the competi- 
tion for the command of the sea. To put the matter quite 
plainly, Germany is tempted, and very naturally tempted, to 
make a tremendous effort to secure the command of the sea 
because she knows that with our small and only partly 
trained troops we are absolutely at the mercy of her four 
millions. If our population were trained to arms and 
equipped like the population of Switzerland, foreign 
statesmen would not be beguiled as they are now by 
the thought that if they could only get a forty-eight hours’ 
command of the Channel they could bring us to our knees. 
“What is the use,” they would argue, if Britain were a 
nation in arms, “ of spending untold millions on ships to get 
that forty-eight hours’ start if a raid, even on the largest scale 
it is possible to contemplate, say, by a quarter of a million 
men, would not suffice to do the work?” Our defenceless 
condition, if the naval force can be temporarily eliminated, 
acts as a gigantic provocation to Germany. To with- 
draw that provocation in any other way than by universal 
training would cost us too much, especially as universal 
training would at the same time immensely improve the 
moral, physical, and intellectual condition of our young men. 
The notion that we can safely risk being raided because we 
could probably eat up the raiders is one to be rejected by all 
sensible men. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s words, though 
used on so different an occasion, should be remembered: 
“He comes too near who comes to be denied.” 


Judgment was delivered on Tuesday in the actions resulting 
from the recent collision between the ‘Ulympic’ and H.M.S. 
‘Hawke.’ The Court found that the ‘Olympic’ was solely to 
blame, as the ‘Hawke’ was never an overtaking vessel. The 
vessels were crossing at the time of the collision, and the 
‘Olympic’ ought to have given way. The action of the‘Olympic’ 
against Commander Blunt, of the ‘ Hawke,’ therefore failed. 
But the action of the Admiralty against the ‘Olympic’ also 


master and officers of a ship of all responsibility under the 
rules of compulsory pilotage. The evidence on behalf of the 
officers of the ‘Hawke’ was certainly more complete and 
ogical than that for the ‘Olympic.’ A considerable im- 
pression had been made on the public by the evidence of 
spectators on shore, who described the ‘Hawke’ us turning 
almost at right angles into the ‘Olympic.’ Presumably these 
onlookers were mistaken. Such mistakes are very easily 
understood by those who know how deceptive the courses 
steered by ships frequently are when seen from an angle and 
at a distance. 


We mention elsewhere the result of the plébiscite of medical 
men carried out by The Practitioner whereby upwards of 
20,000 out of 29,000 doctors have declared against the Insur- 
ance Act. To this may be added the protest of the Roya 
Society, organized by Sir William Ramsay, which has been 
signed by 116 Fellows, only 2 opposing. The protest does not 
merely commit the signatories to a plea for the postponement of 
the National Insurance Act until better opportunities have 
been afforded for considering its novel proposals, intricate 
details, heavy taxation, and far-reaching effect upon the 
interests of capital and Jabour; it also condemns the present 
system of government by Cabinet and pleads for the restora- 
tion to the Honses of Parliament of the powers of initiative 
and criticism which they have undoubtedly lost. The list of 
signatories contains the names of Sir George Darwin, Sit 
Edward Fry, Sir Norman Lockyer, Sir Jobn Murray, Sir 
John Thornycroft, Sir David Ferrier, Sir W. R. Gowers 
Dr. Klein, Professor H. H. Turner, and Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, O.M. 


In spite of the settlements which seem to have been reached 
in the case of the railwaymen and postal servants, the in- 
dustrial situation is still gravely unsettled. On Wednesday 
evening the union workmen in an Accrington cotton mill 
struck work because two of the other employees refused to join 
the union. The strike is supported by the Weavers’ Amal- 
gamation, and it was consequently anticipated that the 
employers when they met on Friday would declare a general 
lock-out in the Accrington district. This would involve at 
least 100,000 operatives. Simultaneously a serious strike of 
carters and dock labourers has broken out at Dundee 
under the inspiration of Mr. Tom Mann. In the 
course of Tuesday serious rioting took place, and on the 
advice of the Chief Constable the Lord Provost 
telegraphed for troops to keep order. The War Office 
consequently despatched 300 men of the Black Watch 
from Edinburgh, who arrived the same night. The disturb- 
ances continued on Wednesday and Thursday; but the violence 
seems to have been due to hooligans rather than to the strikers, 
whose leaders attempted to prevent it, and was not sufii- 
ciently grave to require the intervention of the troops. On 
Thursday, finally, a special conference of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion resolved to take a national strike ballot on the question of 
a minimum wage. The ballot will be held in three weeks, and 
if a two-thirds majority favours the course a universal 
stoppage will take place at the end of February. 


The by-election in North Ayrshire has resulted in the defeat 
of the new Scottish Solicitor-General, Mr. A. M. Anderson, who 
sought re-election, the seat being captured for the Unionists 
by Captain Campbell. In January 1910 there was a threc- 
cornered contest, the Liberal winning by a majority uf 238 
over the Unionist. In December 1910 the Liberal won in 
a straight fight by 354. This has now been converted into 
a Unionist majority of 271, the figures being: Captain Camp- 
bell (U.), 7,318; Mr. A. M. Anderson (L.), 7,047. Perhaps the 
best comment that can be passed on this gratifying result is 
to be found in the admission of Mr. Anderson. Speaking 
after the poll had been declared on Thursday, he said he was 
sorry at the result, not only for his own sake, but for the sake 
of the Government. They could not conceal from themselves 
the fact that the issue was taken entirely upon the Insurance 
Act. Unionists will welcome the victory as an unmistakable 
indication of the awakening of Scotland. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 21st. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_~——— 
THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


ERE could be no greater contrast than that between 

the apparent and the real position of the Govern- 
ment. Judged by the surface look of things, they are 
doing amazingly well. Have they not just forced through 
Parliament a great and complicated measure and beaten 
down all opposition? Yet we know that in reality the 
Bill is already very unpopular in the country, and is bound 
to be far more so when it comes into operation. The 
Government have dealt themselves the first really damag- 
ing blow that they have received since the General Elec- 
tion. But if the Insurance Act is a source of danger, 
what are we to say of the legislative programme for next 
Session? As the Westminster Gazette pointed out in a 
remarkably candid article last Monday, ‘“‘ members of the 
House of Commons are uneasy and disturbed” both at 
the present state of things and at the outlook for the 
future. ‘“ Next year it ulmost passes the wit of man to 
see how time can be found for the programme to which 
the Government is committed.” In this tearful vein the 
Westminster Gazette goes on to discuss the situation 
and ends by consoling itself with a chance phrase in last 
week’s Spectator. Speaking of Mr. Asquith’s attitude 
towards the suffrage question, we described him, as 
we undoubtedly think he is, as by far the most astute 
of living Parliamentarians, meaning thereby that he has 
a wonderful power of making the Parliamentary machine 
work in the way he wants. As was clear from the 
context, we meant to express our confidence that, somehow 
or other, Mr. Asquith will so arrange things that female 
suffrage will not be voted next Session, 

But though we feel ney sure that Mr. Asquith will do 
this, we are anything but confident that he will contrive 
to perform the well-nigh impossible task of satisfying the 
Nationalists and yet producing a Bill for which he will be 
able to obtain the consent of the country or even of the 
Liberal Party, or, to put it at its lowest, to produce 
a Bill which will satisfy the Irish and yet be able 
to stand the two years of criticism to which the 
House of Lords will insist that it must be submitted 
according to the provisions of the Parliament Act. 
The political situation as regards Home Rule can be 
expressed tersely and quite fairly in the following formula. 
The Irish people are not prepared to take Home Rule from 
this or any Government unless it is made worth their 
while to do so. They will talk very loudly about their 
indefeasible right to self-government, the oppression of 
the Saxon, and their determination to rule themselves; but 
everyone knows that they must be bribed, and heavily 
bribed—not individually, of course, but as a nation—to 
accept a measure of Home Kule. It is not the case of a 
colony demanding separate government, or of Norway 
asking to be separated from Sweden, and being content to 
set up housekeeping on her own account, and of paying 
her own way as long as she is allowed to rule her- 
self. It is not even a case of the Irish saying: 
“We do not want the protection of your Army and 
Navy, and therefore you must not ask us to pay 
anything for them. You have no right to saddle 
Ireland with any portion of the National Debt, even though 
part of it was incurred by her when she hada Parliament 
of her own.” It is well known to all students of the 
Home Rule question that the Nationalists go much 
further than that and will not look at a Bill framed on 
the assumption that Ireland must provide for all her 
internal services of every kind without help from us— 
must, in a word, stand on her own financial feet. Such 
an attitude was well enough when Lombardy or Venetia 
asked to be free of the Austrian yoke, but it will not do 
at all for the Irish Nationalist. He demands not only 
that the erring or, as he would say, the specially virtuous 
sister should go in peace, but that the nation whose 
shackles she shakes off “indignant and superb” shall 
provide her out of its own pockets with a handsome 
subsidy to the tune of two or three millions a year. The 
position is indeed quite Hibernian. Ireland in effect 
says: “ You have no right to oppress Erin in the way you 
do but don’t imagine you are going to be accorded the 
privilege of behaving decently unless you are prepared to 
pay for it through the nose. The proud sons of Finn will 





a 
not listen for a moment to anything else. They will sub. 
mit to any and every humiliation and oppression rather 
than be smuggled empty-handed out of your cruel and 
blood-stained back-door.” Here is an essential fact, It 
means that Mr. Asquith and his colleagues will have to 
try to persuade the people of England and Scotland that 
it is their duty to buy Ireland’s consent to Home Rule by 
paying a handsome annual tribute and a big lump sum 
down. Some people seem to imagine that the Government 
will be able to conceal this fact from the people, but 
we do not believe it. It will be a comparatively easy task 
for the Opposition to unmask this part of the measure, and 
when they do so we shall be very much surprised if John 
Bull does not button up his pockets and refuse Home 
Rule on such terms, especially when he finds also that the 
Irishmen are to interfere in his domestic concerns owing to 
the retention of the Irish members for all purposes at 
Westminster, though English members of Parliament ara 
not to have a corresponding influence over Irish domestic 
affairs. The injustice is too palpable. What one ma 
expect is that the Government will produce a Bill ofa kind 
that will be declared to be just acceptable to the National- 
ists, i.e., a very heavy bribe to Ireland; that in the course 
of its passage through Parliament the Government will 
have to make concessions to English opinion; that those 
concessions will be very unwelcome in Ireland ; and that, 
ultimately Mr. Redmond, hounded on to that course by 
Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Healy, will have to tell his allies that, 
loath as he is to raise difficulties, he cannot ask his followers 
to vote for the Bill in its amended form until it has been 
submitted to an Irish National Convention, just as the 
Councils Bill was submitted. If that is the procedure we 
may feel pretty sure as to what will be done at the Conven- 
tion. The Bill will be sent back with contumely as utterly 
inadequate and will then be withdrawn. The result will of 
course be the defection of the Nationalists and, therefore, 
the ruin of the Government. In all probability, however, 
it will not lead to their immediate resignation. What one 
would expect would be that the Government, very sore from 
their treatment by the Nationalists, would make overtures, 
quite natural and proper in the circumstances, (o the 
Opposition. They would be asked to come to a settlement 
on the joint question of one vote one value and ons man 
one vote, in order that the next General Election may be 
taken on a new register. Probably the Opposition would 
think it reasonable to seize an opportunity for obtaining a 
national settlement of this difficult problem, even though 
it should involve the Government remaining in office 
during the autumn and till an agreed Dissolution could 
take place, say, in January 1913. The problem of votes 
for women would no doubt be left to the House, with the 
result that it would be defeated by a small but sufficient 
majority. No doubt things may go very differently from 
this forecast, for nothing is more uncertain than Pavrlia- 
mentary politics. But even if they do, the Government 
will only find a new set of difficulties confronting them. 
Supposing the Nationalists prove amenable and that the 
English elector does not discover that Ireland is being 
bribed into accepting Home Rule, and that the Bill there- 
fore gets through the House of Commons. The Govern- 
ment will be by no means in smooth water, for they will 
at once have to face that great obstacle of their own creat- 
ing, the establishment of universal suffrage and of redis- 
tribution. In any case, and even though not settled by 
agreement, such an Act must be followed by a Dissolution, 
and a Dissolution not later than January 1913. 


The truth is that the Government have undertaken a 
great deal more than they canaccomplish. This need not 
matter so very much if they had merely miscalculated 
their burden out of a too great optimism. But the genesis 
of their policy is not to be found in such light-heartedness. 
They have only heaped one measure on another because 
they were obliged to do so. The congestion is a sign not 
of overweening strength but of abject weakness. Tho 
overloaded programme has been the line of least resistance, 
not of levity. The camel was not in a position to protest 
against the imposition of the last or of any straw. 


In view of the facts we have just set forth we do not 
think it can be declared to be an over-statement if we say 
that the Government's position is precarious in the extreme, 
and that even if the division of opinion within the Cabinet 
in the matter of woman suffrage does not wreck it even 
before the Home Rule Bill comes on, that measure 18 
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almost certain to lead to disaster. The difficulty of the 
franchise problem is so great and the prospects of 
the Government breaking up over it are so serious 
that we can well understand certain members of the 
Ministry desiring that it should fall owing to the hostility 
of the Irish rather than to an internal convulsion. Party 
leaders very often think it better to ride for a fall than to 
come to grief through their inability to agree. 

So much for the position of the Government and the 
Liberal Party. The next question that arises concerns 
the Opposition and is in the old form: “ What will they 
do with it?” This, however, is a matter too long and too 
important to be entered upon at the end of an article. 
It is one which we propose to reserve for treatment next 


week. 





THE OUTLOOK IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HERE is a variety of uncertain situations to puzzle 
T the observer throughout the world, but there is none, 
we think, in which hopefulness is not justifiable. Let us 
consider first the case of China. A conference between 
representatives of the rebels and the Imperialists is pro- 
ceeding at Shanghai, and the armistice arranged for the 
purpose of the negotiations has been extended. This 
armistice was the outcome of the triumphant victory of 
the Imperialist forces at Hankau last month. It is a 
sign of reasonableness in Yuan Shih-kai that he con- 
sented to an armistice immediately after a victory. 
It might be supposed that this consideration would 
not be lost upon the rebels; but it is precisely 
the danger of the whole situation that the political 
philosophers, visionaries, and students of Canton may 
prefer an ideal to a common-sense compromise. That 
is often their intellectual way. If they persist in demand- 
ing a republic, and nothing but a republic, to begin with, 
it may be that the Imperial Party will feel compelled to 
continue the struggle. In that event the struggle may be 
desperate, but we cannot think that in spite of their 
resounding successes at first the intellectuals of the South 
will prevail against the hardened, robuster, and better- 
trained soldiers of the North. Only the complete popu- 
larity of the rebel cause could bring it ultimate success by 
arms, and Yuan Shih-kai seems to be convinced that 
abouth seven-tenths of the population of China are 
in favour of monarchical government. His argu- 
ment is that as monarchy is the form of government 
best suited to the genius of the Chinese, and is, moreover, 
consecrated by tradition, it would be much easier to use 
the monarchical apparatus already in existence and to 
carry on constitutional government through the merely 
nominal headship of the Manchu dynasty. Whatever the 
solution may be it is certain that the effectual power of 
the Manchu reigning house is for ever broken. For the 
sake of China we hope that Yuan’s line of least resistance 
will be followed, but we are bound to say thata disposition 
towards constitutional monarchy under the Manchus does 
not seem to be uppermost in the minds of the Conference 
at Shanghai. The rebel representative, Wu Ting-fang, 
said that a republic was the only possible solution, 
and that since the people were capable of electing 
delegates they were obviously also capable of electing a 
president. This bears all over it the marks of the fatally 
facile logic of the inexperienced political philosopher. The 
Imperial representative, Tang Shao-yi, said that he quite 
agreed (what a curious Imperial representative!), but that 
as the matter was very important he must apply to Peking 
for instructions. 

If a solution is not found rapidly by the Conference the 
danger of intervention by the Powers will be enormously 
increased. Already a warning has been conveyed on behalf 
of the Great Powers to Wu Ting-fang. The latter replied 
that he was a man of peace, but that it must be remem- 
bered that the rebels were struggling for liberty and 
freedom. It is the old story again of “fighting like 
devils for conciliation.” The chief concern for our- 
selves and for all the Powers which desire to pre- 
serve the peace of the world is to avoid intervention so 
long as it humanly can be avoided. If the rebels were 
singled out as the recalcitrants, and were crushed by the 
Powers in the interests of international trade, the Manchus 
would no doubt commit atrocities against the humbled 
and shattered republicans. Then the Manchus would have 
to be crushed in their turn. Intervention with kindly 





offices to bring about a settlement let there be by all 
means, but armed intervention by the Powers would be 
a particularly grave undertaking of which no one could 
foresee the end. 


In Turkey there is a movement to alter what is known 
as Article 35 of the Constitution. We take it that the 
real meaning of this is that the responsible persons in 
Turkey know that the Italians are now firmly established 
in Tripoli, and that the cheapest course for Turkey is to 
cut her losses and make peace as soon as possible. The 
inconvenience of continuing the war is very great, and 
absolutely nothing can be gained by it. The Turks are 
like people who are living in a house with the front and 
back doors barred, and are compelled to haul the food and 
goods brought by tradesmen through the upper windows. 
But it is difficult for the Turkish Executive to end the war 
in the face of the strong sentiments to the contrary of a 
large part of the Chamber. The proposal to alter Article 35 
is simply an attempt to give the Sultan power to 
conclude peace or make war without the assent of 
the Chamber. It may be said that this is a reac- 
tionary proposal, and so it is; yet it is a reaction 
which in the circumstances might serve the interests 
of common sense very well and prevent further indul- 
gence in an extraordinarily expensive kind of national 
sentiment. The act of the Egyptian Government in 
occupying Sollum with a small force under a British officer, 
and stopping irregular trade, can serve only to make the 
Turkish supply of arms and ammunition in Tripoli more 
inadequate than ever. The move tells in favour of the 
Italians, and we are not surprised to hear that in Italy the 
news has been well received. It seems that Italy when 
she made war included Sollum in her plan of campaign, 
but when it was pointed out that Sollum was in Egyptian 
territory she most readily acknowledged that a 
mistake had been made. During the week there 
have been stupid and exaggerated rumours about a 
British coup to the detriment of Italy. A statement 
issued by the Foreign Office on Tuesday disposed of all 
these legends. So long ago as 1904 the Turkish Govern- 
ment were informed that the western frontier of Egypt 
included Sollum, and this fact was communicated at the 
time to Italy. 


We pass to the curious dispute between Russia and the 
United States which has ended in the sudden denunciation 
of the commercial treaty of 1832. By what is known as 
the Sulzer resolution the American House of Representa- 
tives took the strongest objection to the treatment of 
American Jews by the Russian Government. The resolu- 
tion was carried by three hundred votes to one. There 
was every prospect that the Senate would express itself 
with similar enthusiasm—in a manner that might be con- 
sidered provocative and injurious by Russia. At this 
point Mr. Taft stepped in, and by a clever stroke, which 
greatly helps his personal cause, instructed the American 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg to denounce the treaty. 
Mr. Taft, in a message of unexceptionable phrases, alluded 
to the treaty as obsolete, and made no mention whatever 
of the Jewish passport question which has caused the dis- 
pute. We cannot help being glad that the President has 
taken this course. It is not likely that there will now 
be any ill-feeling between Russia and the United States. 
If Congress had published a joint resolution, with a touch, 
perhaps, of a “ great defiance” in its language, it might 
very well have been considered obnoxious by Russia. It 
is pretty clear to impartial observers that there is 
quite as much to be said on the Russian side as 
on the American. But it would always be difficult 
to yet such a confession made in America. When a 
new treaty is negotiated the same difficulty will re- 
appear, for to our mind the United States Constitution 
is the best example of the disadvantages of public 
diplomacy. The Executive has no authority to make 
treaties, and when the task of wooing a two-thirds 
majority in the Senate is entered upon the trouble be- 
gins. Itis a very different matter from “talking things 
over” with two or three officials in a private room. In 
Great Britain Parliamentary discussion of foreign policy is 
generally harmless, since there is never a divorce between 
the Executive and the party in power. 

The treaty of 1832 gives “inhabitants” of the 
United States liberty to reside in all parts of Russia. 
A great many American Jews exercise this right, 
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but Russian Jews, with a few exceptions, are confined 
to a territory equal to about one-fifth of Russia 
in Europe. The restrictions on Russian Jews are 
designed to protect the gullible. peasants, who are too 
easily fleeced by the very clever Jew of commerce. In 
other words, Americans claim rights for their Jews which 
are not granted to Russian Jews. “But,” says the Russian 
Government, “is a foreign Power to be allowed to over- 
rule our domestic laws?” The actual wording of the 
treaty is ambiguous, but it does in one place make the 
movements of foreigners subject to Russian “laws and 
ordinances.” That being so Russia can hardly be accused 
of violating the letter of the treaty. Moreover, let us 
look at it from the standpoint of common sense. Every 
country imposes what restrictions on aliens it pleases. 
America, for example, excludes the Chinese who come 
from Russian territory. We who know the strong feel- 
ing in our own dominions about preventing Oriental 
immigration cannot possibly look upon the demand for 
free entrance into Russia as practical politics, even 
though the principles of Russian exclusiveness be 
utterly mistaken. Mr. Taft is right. The treaty is 
obsolete, and it should be reconstructed in the interests 
of both countries. 





THE DOCTORS AND THE INSURANCE ACT. 


. UYING men’s all right—the trouble is they won’t 

k stay bought.” Such was the reflection of 
a disillusioned political Boss. In the same way it is often 
easy enough to “do” men. The trouble is they won’t 
stay “done.” Mr. Lloyd George is finding that out in the 
case of the doctors. The members of the medical profes- 
sion are notoriously bad men of business. They are very 
busy, and they find it impossible, unlike most other pro- 
fessionals, to divide their lives into water-tight compart- 
ments of work and leisure. They are harassed at all hours 
by calls upon their time and, still more, upon their 
mental energy. Hence they can attend very little to their 
1 pp interests. This fact made them and their 
eaders an easy prey to so astute and persistent a diplo- 
matist as Mr. Lloyd George. Early in the game he saw 
that from the point of view of public agitation and 
public opposition to his measure, it was far more important 
to conciliate the friendly societies and prevent their rising 
in revolt than to make concessions to the doctors. Ac- 
cordingly he “‘ put his money on the societies,” and merely 
put a little chloroform on a handkerchief in the case of the 
doctors, whispering to them at the same time that it 
would be all right when they woke up. The suggestion 
was that they would be able to make any terms they liked 
with the local insurance committees when once these were 
formed. This simple but most successful artifice, and 
the curious belief entertained by the doctors up to the 
last moment that Mr. Lloyd George would never dare 
to pass his Bill without having come to a clearer under- 
standing with them that they would work his scheme, pre- 
vented the medical profession doing what they might have 
done, and ought tohave done—that is, organize pressure upon 
Members of Parliament and upon the House of Lords in 
order to prevent the Bill, passing till their claims had been 
properly recognized. Now, however, that the Bill has actually 
passed, and the task of putting things right is multiplied 
a thousandfold in difficulty, the doctors are beginning to 
wake up and see the terrible position into which they have 
got themselves, or rather, as the rank and file would say, 
into which their leaders, inexperienced in political negotia- 
tion, have got them. They are at last beginning to under- 
stand the very simple rule of strategy—‘if you allow 
yourself to be taken in detail, you are lost.” Instead of 
the doctors being able to make good terms with the indi- 
vidual insurance committees, they are beginning to see 
that the only chance of their not being bullied into 
starvation rates by those committees is for the whole pro- 
fession to hold resolutely together and not to allow them- 
selves to be pounded up piecemeal. At the great meeting 
at the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday night it was obvious that 
the medical profession is at last seriously alarmed. They 
realize that they have been “ done,” but they do not intend 
to stay “done.” Unless we very much mistake the signs 
of the times, the medical goclansion mean to organize 
resistance tothe Act and to refuse to make any agreements 
under it, unless and until their just claims are recognized. 
And here we may interpose that if Mr. Lloyd George 





offers to negotiate with them, as we fully expect he wil] 
they will, if they are wise, not be content for a second time 
with promises and general assurances. They must insist 
that whatever concessions are made shall be embodied inan 
amending Act, to be passed as soon as may be after Parlig. 
ment reassembles, or, at any rate, before the date at which 
the measure comes into operation—i.e., July Ist next. T 
will be told, of course, that such a suggestion is absurd an 
that nothing can be done till Home Rule is out of the way. 
“Tf nothing else forbade it, Mr. Redmond would not,” &e. 
&e. The only answer to this is, “If you cannot find time, 
you cannot have our assistance in working your measure.” 

An even more important sign that the doctors arg 
growing alive to the position of deadly peril in which their 
interests are placed under the Act is to be found in the 
quasi-Referendum which has been organized by a 
medical newspaper, The Practitioner. The journal in 
question sent out a voting paper to the 29,567 medica] 
practitioners of Great Britain, asking them the following 
question : 

“Are you satisfied that the arrangements made for the pro- 
fession with regard to the medical service now embodied in the 
National Insurance Bill would justify you in giving honest and 
adequate service to the insured ? ” 


The result of the poll was most remarkable. 20,712 replies 
have already been received, with the result that 20,149 
doctors have answered “ No ”—that is, have declared that 
they are not satisfied that the arrangements of the Insur- 
ance Act will justify them in giving adequate service to 
the insured. Only 352 out of the whole 29,000 have 
expressed themselves as satisfied, while 211 have asked 
questions—a fact which would seem to indicate that they 
are not satisfied. Very naturally The Practitioner realizes 
that it is no use to stop at eliciting the dissatisfaction of 
the profession. Accordingly it has now asked the doctors 
of Great Britain—Iveiand is not affected—or, rather, 
those who are dissatisfied with the Act, to give the follow- 
ing pledge : 

“Feeling that the present National Insurancs Act is unjust to 
the medical profession, I hereby rs my word not to accept 
any service whatsoever under it. I stipulate, however, that unless 
at least 23,000 members of my profession in Great Britain com- 
bine with me in this pledge, I am to be freed from it.” 


The pledge is very fairly as well as very ingeniously 
worded. A doctor whose whole livelihood depends upon his 
practice might well shrink from entering upon an obligation 
which he might find left him isolated. To say, however, 
that he is willing to run the risks of refusing work under 
the Act if others will stand by him is a very different 
matter. And here we may remark that the number, 
23,000, is not taken at haphazard. It is calculated that 
at the very least 8,000 doctors will be required to work 
the insurance scheme. Therefore if 23,000 of the medical 
men of the country agree to stand together in not working 
it, the Act cannot possibly be put into successful opera- 
tion. The result of The Practitioner’s second move will, 
we take it, not be announced before these pages have gone 
to press, but we shall be very much surprised if the second 
voting does not correspond with the first. If it does, and 
some 23,000 doctors are pledged not to take service under 
the Act, the doctors will have done what, in our opinion, 
the Lords ought to have done: they will have secured a 

riod of delay in which just and reasonable terms can 
~ made with the profession as a whole, and any attempt 
to take the doctors in detail defeated. 

Before we leave the subject we must point out one or 
two misapprehensions which have arisen, or are likely to 
arise, in the public mind in regard to the movement. In 
the first place the public must not suppose that the doctors 
are threatening to withhold medical advice from the poor 
or from the sick, the injured or the dying, until they have 
got their terms. Nothing in the nature of a refusal of 
their services is threatened or is contemplated by the 
doctors. They merely say that they will not enter into 
the special and peculiar contracts which they will be 
required to make under the Actif they are to obtain its so- 
called benefits. The result will only be that medical attend- 
ance on the poor will go on exactly as it is going on at this 
moment. The poor and tho artisans will be looked after 
by the doctors in the future just as they have been looked 
alter by the doctors in the past and are being looked after 
now. ‘There is not the slightest ground for the suggestion 
that the doctors are trying to extort terms by a strike or 
are doing anything which would disgrace the most humane 
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and the most self-sacrificing of all the professions. As 
before, they will do what no other profession does : give an 
immense amount of gratuitous service, not because they 
like doing work without being paid any more than 
other men, but because it 18 their honourable tradition to 
relieve suffering first and consider the question of payment 
afterwards—to let the sick and the injured have 
medical aid gratis or for some derisory remunera- 
tion rather than that men and women should suffer 
when that suffering can be relieved. That noble 
attitude can, and will, be maintained perfectly well even 
if the doctors refrain from signing the unfair contracts 
which will be presented for their signature under the Act. 
The doctors are not proposing to strike or to put an end to 
any existing contract, but merely to refuse to make new 
ones which they consider unfair. In truth, the language 
that has been used about the strike of the doctors, even 
by the doctors themselves, is chiefly misleading rhetoric. 
There is no analogy whatever between the action of the 
medical profession and that of strikers in the great majority 
of cases. The doctors are not demanding higher fees and 
better conditions of work than they get at present, but 
are merely refusing to accept what they are confident will 
turn out to be lower fees and worse conditions of work. 





PUBLIC INTERESTS AND THE ACT. 


N what we have written in the article which precedes 
J this we have regarded the matter purely from the 
doctors’ point of view, but that is not because there is not 
a great deal still to be said from the public standpoint. For 
example, the revolt of the doctors after the Bill has passed, 
and all the confusion, worry, and waste that such a revolt 
must occasion, is due in no small measure to the way in 
which the measure was rushed through Parliament, and 
the public mind was confused and perplexed by the 

assion generated by the use of the Closure. A business- 
{ike Minister in charge of the Bill or a Cabinet really 
mindful of the national interests would have insisted that 
in a case of this kind, where it was not possible to 
coerce the doctors into accepting service, the Bill must not 
pass until terms had been arranged which it was practi- 
eally certain that the majority of doctors would accept. 
As we see now, instead of there being a practical 
certainty as to acceptance, there is something very like 
a practical certainty of non-acceptance. This is what 
comes of a great revolutionary measure being placed in the 
hands of a politician whose object is to get a Bill through 
at all costs and with whom a sound Bill is a secondary 
consideration. We do not want to be unnecessarily offen- 
sive to Mr. Lloyd George, but it is no good blinking the 
fact that the trouble has arisen from the following facts. 
He rushed into the Bill without due consideration. When 
he found, as he soon did, that he was in for a much more 
difficult job than he had imagined, he would not, or as he 
would probably say could not, risk “ owning up,” admitting 
his folly and withdrawing his Bill. Instead of that he in 
effect took the line that, having started upon the measure, 
his political career would be ruined unless he got his Bill 
through in some shape or other. From that moment the 
whole situation was changed. The object became not to 
= the best Bill but to save Mr. Lloyd George from a 
egislative fiasco which he believed would be deeply 
injurious to him. Anything was better than failure in the 
light of day. But it may be said: “This must be an unjust 
charge because Mr. Lloyd George must have known that 
it would be even worse for him to get a Bill through and 
then for the Bill to break down than to withdraw it and 
make a second attempt.” Those who argue thus know very 
little of the Parliamentary politician of to-day. Demagogic 
legislators of the type of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
are in a double sense “ men of the moment.” They may 
be described as “immediatists,” for what they look to 
first of all is an immediate triumph, or at any rate the 
avoidance of an immediate failure. Everything is to be 
done to prevent that. They are quite willing to take the 
chance of getting out of the difficulties of the future 
when those difficulties arise. “Somehow or other,” they 
argue, “I shall be able to avoid the blame if only I can 
save my face now.” In the first place they trust to the 
extraordinary forgetfulness of the public. Besides, they can 
always lay the blame of the bad working of a measure 
upon the diabolical machinations of their opponents. 
Then, too, they rely, if the muddle they have made is 





only big enough, on the feeling of the community that 
the tangle must be straightened out somehow or other, 
and that the interests at stake are too great for people 
to say, “You have made your bed yourself and you 
must lie on it.” “I shall manage somehow if only I 
can avoid an obvious defeat.” That is the motto of the 
votaries of the New Statesmanship. 

How appalling is the mess and muddle the Insurance 
Act is going to create is well set forth in a long article 
entitled “Mr. Lloyd George’s Root Mistake,” which is to 
be found in the Daily Mail of Wednesday. We have found 
ourselves largely out of sympathy with the manner in 
which the Daily Mail has pressed its opposition to the 
Act, but we are bound to say that the article in question 
is a most useful and powerful exposition of the capital 
defects of the measure. It brings out clearly and 
fairly the terrible waste which must take place and 
the consequent injury to the nation. It shows that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s fundamental error, an error due to 
a reckless desire to appear to be giving a great boon 
to the people rather than a real desire to help them, 
is to be found in the fact that provision for relief 
in sickness was already provided for a great part of 
the working population. Only a proportion of between 
10 and 20 per cent. of the population, the writer in the 
Daily Mail calculates, were actually uninsured against 
sickness in some form or other. The writer shows not 
only the injury which will be done to voluntary effort, but 
the terrible waste of the national resources which must 
take place under the Act. This is a matter very little 
thought of, and yet it is one of vast importance. 

Economic waste, that is, setting men to do work and pay- 
ing them for doing what is unnecessary, is a crime against 
society, an injury which is bound to come home to roost, 
and bound also to fall upon the poorest part of the popu- 
lation. People console themselves by thinking that, after all, 
the money is not destroyed, but only redistributed, and that 
if you raise vast sums in taxation you pay it out again 
in doles, allowances, or salaries. Those doles, allowances, 
or salaries, they argue, are spent by their recipients, and 
are good for trade. That is a fallacy, or rather a half-truth. 
No doubt the money is spent, but in the process of collec- 
tion and redistribution there is waste—waste on a great 
scale—and that waste can never be made good. The money 
which would have fructified in the pockets of the indi- 
viduals who pay the taxes when it is placed in the dead 
hand of the State ceases to be fertile. It is sterilized, 
or at any rate paralyzed. It only does half the work of 
which it is capable. Men, as we have said before, are set 
to do work which is not necessary, and therefore are being 
kept in what is economically idleness by the true workers. 
It is no answer to say that so are the men whose work 
is to provide luxuries, for these so-called luxuries are 
incentives to human energy. No man has ever been, or 
will ever be, able to draw a scientific distinction between 
luxuries and necessaries. To listen to a Wagnerian opera 
is in one sense to indulge in the purest of costly luxuries. 
In many cases, however, it is the carrot in front of the nose 
of the human animal, and greatly adds to his working 
power. The active instead of the passive attitude towards 
work is the source of that increased production which we 
all desire in order that there should be more to go round. 
Human energy will never be increased through armies of 
officials or through those temptations to malingering which 
are found scattered broadcast throughout the Government 
measure. Depend upon it, the passage of the Insurance 
Act was an evil day for the country as a whole, and, 
especially in fact, though not in appearance, for the oe 
If it comes into operation in its present form it will be 
repented of in sackcloth and ashes, but unfortunately that 
repentance will not be of avail when once it is at work. 
Not even the gods upon the past have power. 





THE DREAM OF PERPETUAL PEACE. 


AR by year for nigh on two millenniums the 

Christmas message of “ Peace on earth, goodwill 
towards man” has sounded in the ears of Christendom. 
For nigh on two millenniums Christian men have listened, 
at first with an instant hope, afterwards with a hope 
deferred. For the cenverts of the early Church their 
warfare was not of this world; the weapons of earthly 
war were the weapons of Antichrist, which it was unlawful 
for them to wield, unnecessary too, since the dominion of 
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Antichrist was destined so soon to be overthrown by the 
second advent of the Son of God. Then, with the conver- 
sion of Constantine, came a change. The idea of the 
speedy Second Coming had receded with the centuries ; 
Rome itself, under a Christian emperor, became the visible 
embodiment on earth of the Christian State; the peace of 
Christ, so far as it was conceived as a political ideal, 
seemed to be identified with the paz Romana. The sack 
of Rome in 410 by Alaric and his Goths, had it happened 
two centuries earlier, might have seemed to the Christians the 
overthrow of Antichrist ; to the Christians of the fifth cen- 
tury, as to Jerome in his cell, it seemed rather the ne 
of his temporary — Augustine of Hippo, sti 

by the necessity of confuting the pagan outery of “ We 
told you so,” issued to the world his vision of the 
City of God, the universal Church-State, which was to 
replace the old secular power of Rome, the vision which 
the papal monarchy of the Middle Ages sought to 
realize. 

Certainly peace did not ensue, but the idea of peace was 
never lost sight of. Amid the turmoil of racial strife 
which marked the break-up of the old Empire ; amid the 
armed conflict of petty ambitions which characterized the 
“confusion loosely organized” of the feudal age; amid 
the clash of dynastic and national rivalries which issved 
in the modern States system of Europe, the vision never 
wholly faded. The medieval “truce of God,” by for- 
bidding fighting during certain sacred seasons ; the abor- 
tive condemnation by ecclesiastical authority of the 
gratuitous bloodshed of tournaments; even the polite 
fiction by which soldier-bishops like Odo of Bayeux, as 
figured in the famous tapestry, fought only with the mace 
so as to avoid un-Christian “ shedding of blood ”—all this 
served to keep alive the Christian ideal of “peace on 
earth.” As its visible symbol, moreover, for a thousand 

ears there was the Holy Roman Empire, early shattered, 

it is true, surviving for centuries as little more than a 
national German kingship, and sinking ultimately into 
a condition in which, to quote Voltaire, it was “ neither 
Holy, nor Roman, nor an Empire,” yet remaining until its 
abolition in 1806, theoretically at least, the “centre of 
political unity.” 

But, to tell the truth, this venerable figure of the “ great 
and pacific” Emperor had been too long a make-believe 
for its disappearance to excite more than formal or senti- 
mental emotion—outside Germany. There had been 
“projects of perpetual peace” in plenty for a hundred 
years before the Holy Empire disappeared, and in none 
did the Emperor appear even as afigure-head. The “grand 
design” of Henri [V.’s Minister Sully and the Projet de 
traité pour rendre la paiz perpétuelle, published in 1713 by 
the Abbé de St. Pierre, are the true prototypes of the 
various projects with which the world is now being flooded, 
mainly from the other side of the Atlantic. They are 
based on the idea of a federation, or “ republic,” of Christian 
States, with a central council and executive—very much 
on the model of the German Confederation as constituted 
at Vienna in 1815. It is said that when the Abbé de St. 
Pierre submitted his scheme to Cardinal Fleury that 
statesman observed that an essential article had been 
omitted, namely, one providing for the conversion of 
princes to his views. The example of Henri IV. might, 
mdeed, have been contagious had it not been suspected 
that the “ grand design” was, in fact, aimed against the 
preponderance of Austria. As it was, it was nigh on a 
century before the apostles of the peace propaganda made 
an Imperial convert in Alexander I. of Russia, and the 
world was enabled to witness an actual experiment in the 
application of their ideas. 


The spokesmen of the modern peace movement have 
either never heard of the Holy Alliance, or they affect to 
regard it as no more than a hypocritical conspiracy of 
tyrants against the liberties of the people. Yet the action 
of the Emperor Nicholas IT. in summoning the first inter- 
national conference at the Hague was uvowedly based on 
the example of his illustrious predecessor Alexander I. and 
inspired by the principles of the Holy Alliance. Now these 
principles, which do no more than proclaim the duty of 
Christian rulers to take the Gospel of Christ for their guide, 
are unexceptionable: it was only when the question arose 
of how they were to be translated into practice that the 
differences appeared which ended by wrecking the short-lived 
experiment in a confederation of Europe under a central 





executive consisting of the Powers forming the Grand 
Alliance. 

It is clear that the results of this experiment, however 
different may have been the circumstances in which jt 
was made, have a very practical bearing on the question of 
how far the idealistic programmes now set forth have any 
chance of realization. These programmes, indeed, have 
both im their origin and in their provisions a singular 
resemblance to that which Alexander attempted to impose 
on his reluctant fellow-sovereigns of the Alliance. Though 
Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Ginn, and their acolytes do not, like the 

ce prophets of the early nineteenth century, use the 
anguage of the Apocalypse or affect to see in any parti- 
cular “ mailed fist ” the hand of Antichrist, they are equally 
inspired by what they regard as obviously the only 
Christian principle. So far, indeed, we have no quarrel 
with them. It is only when they insist that this principle 
must forthwith be translated into practice, on the lines 
laid down by themselves out of the depths of their inex- 
perience of affairs, that we venture to point them to that 
past experience, which we call history, in correction of a 
propaganda which, as at present conducted, is likely to 
defeat its own purpose. 


The scheme setout under the auspices of the International 
School of Peace at Boston, the headquarters of the 
movement in America, includes the union of all States in 
one great federation, with a central executive, a central 
assembly containing representatives of all States, big and 
little, and an internatienal police to enforce its decrees, 
That is to say, the scheme is practically the same as that 
advocated in every congress from Aix-la-Chapelle to 
Verona by the Emperor Alexander, as the logical outeome 
of the principles of the Holy Alliance which all the 
Powers had signed. It was never tried in its entirety, 
partly because it was rightly regarded as visionary, partly 
—and this is the significant point—because the other 
Powers saw in it only a stratagem of Alexander to secure 
the hegemony of Europe through his preponderating in- 
fluence among the representatives of the petty States in 
the Central Assembly. It was, however, tried within the 
narrower limits of the Grand Alliance, and with what 
results? Peace, indeed, was preserved, and in the exhaustion 
following the Napoleonic wars this was a.gain of incaleul- 
able value to the world; but it was preserved at the cost of 
stereotyping conditions felt to be intolerable, of laying a 
heavy hand on any motions toward change, because these 
were supposed to endanger that “stability” which, in the 
interests of the general peace, it was the mission of the 
allied Powers to preserve. At first it was only “ external” 
change that was opposed ; but by a development wholly 
logical the principle of European control was presently 
extended to internal changes, such as revolutions “ from 
below,” likely to have an external effect—a principle con- 
secrated in the famous Troppau Protocol of 1820. The 
principle was repudiated on behalf of Great Britain by 
Castlereagh, who flatly refused to have anything to do 
with “a European police of this description,” and this 
repudiation, accentuated by his successor Canning, ulti- 
mately broke up the Alliance. Had Great Britain— 
which is inconceivable—consented to admit this claim of 
collective Europe to interfere, uninvited, with the liberties 
of sovereign States, it is possible that the nightmare of 
the Liberal Opposition in Parliament might have been 
realized, and that London might have witnessed “ Cos- 
sacks encamped in Hyde Park” to prevent the passage of 
the great Reform Bill. From the point of view of collec- 
tive Europe at that period such an intervention would 
have been completely justified. 


The contrary argument, of course, is that conditions 
have wholly changed ; that the struggles of the past century 
in Europe have issued in a demarcation of boundaries, 
which marches fairly with national divisions; that the rest 
of the world is divided, so far as it is legitimately divisible, 
into protectorates and spheres of influence in such a way 
as to obviate conflicts between civilized Powers about them; 
in short, that the time is ripening for another Holy 
Alliance, this time of ples and not of princes, based on 
the same principle d widdahe the status quo. Into 
this alliance it is assumed that the sovereign nations, 80 
soon as their ‘‘ moral ” education shall have been completed, 
will enter as willingly as the American States entered the 
American Union and the German States the German Con- 
federation. We believe that these assumptions are wholly 
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_ The political boundaries even of Europe are onl 
ves artificial ion those which the treaties of 1815 defined, 


and any attempt to base a permanent international system 
upon them would be foredoomed to failure as certainly as 
the experiment of the Grand Alliance. Nor is there any 
true analogy between a national federation, such as those 
of America and Germany, and a world-federation of the 
kind suggested. The former is cemented by that parti- 
cularist and national sentiment which is the very antithesis 
of the cosmopolitan spirit which alone would make the 
latter possible. Great composite States, like the Roman 
Empire, the Napoleonic Empire, or the British Raj in 
India, have only been held together so long as the 
dominant power was able to enforce peuce among its 
elements. A universal empire, like that of Rome 
or that projected by Napoleon, is conceivable; or the 
supreme dominion might be put into commission as in the 
case of the Grand Alliance after 1815. But, to judge by 

st experience, the omens are not favourable for either 
experiment. Nor, if they were favourable, should we 
think that any such system would make for the health of 
the world. The immense progress of the last century 
has been largely due to the wholesome rivalry of the 
nations. We heartily welcome any sane efforts to keep 
this rivalry within the bounds of friendly competition 
and to substitute peaceful methods for war in settling 
international differences, wherever this is possible without 
detracting from the sovereign independence of the nations. 
But, in our opinion, this sovereign independence, like the 
liberty of the individual, is a God-given trust not lightly 
to be surrendered, the proper fulfilment of which is the 
true function of the Christian State, which must be pre- 
pared, if need be, to risk all in its defence. Peace on 
earth we desire; but we believe that, while the world 
remains what it is, its discipline requires the possibility of 
war. 








INSULT AS A FINE ART. 
N injury, it is said, is sooner forgotten than an insult. 
We all know this to be true, nor is the reason obscure ; 
the human mind resents most powerfully that kind of offence 
which is vague, subtle, and difficult of proof. The mind reads 
continually into the indefinite new meanings and new accusa- 
tions and ponders upon their foundations. An injury, such 
as the infliction of pecuniary loss or a wound, is measurable and 
may be easily put out of the memory when the inconvenience 
or bitterness is past. An insult, even when small, is almost 
inexhaustible because it breeds suspicion. We do not 
know what motive may lie behind it; often we are not 
even sure whether an insult has been intended. An 
insult may be embodied in a look, an intonation, a 
gesture. Who shall produce proof in what must always 
be a matter of intention? When insult shapes itself into 
perfect definiteness it is an affair for the Courts, and you may 
take action for libel or slander. But insult of the common 
intangible kind provokes in response all the variations of 
temperament of which men and races are capable. The 
Durbar at Delhi has set the world talking of an insult which 
was said to have been offered by the Gaekwar of Baroda to 
the King. How difficult to prove whether what seemed a 
studied indifference in rendering homage was really deliberate ! 
It appeared to onlookers to be unmistakably so, but the 
Gaekwar when charged with insolence apologized fully and 
explained his behaviour. 

Apology is the only remedy for insult, and it is one of the 
great opportunities for self-recommendation ; for every one of 
sensibility and humanity likes the person who is generous and 
frank enough to remove misunderstanding at his own cost. 
Yet how often pride stands in the way of sincere apology! 
Strangest of paradoxes that the simplest method of earning a 
reputation for candour and moral courage should be persist- 
ently ignored in favour of the doubtful satisfaction of 
deluding oneself with the argument that so long as an apology 
has uot been offered none has been really needed! Apology 
is the rarest of solvents, not only because few people can 
apologize gracefully, but beeause apology is seldom requested. 
It is of the nature of insult that it should not justify requests 
for apology. ‘To exact amends for an insult which it may be 
said was never intended would be in itself an offer of insult. 

True nobility ignores insult. It appears to be unconscious 
of it. It is overtly incapable of receiving it, In no matter is 





a man more clearly seen to be a gentleman or the reverse than 
in his treatment of insult. But to the gentlemanlike rule 
that insult should not be recognized there is one great 
exception. It is when insult is offered through a person to a 
cause or an institution. When the Gaekwar of Baroda 
appeared to insult the King an apology was exacted, not 
because the King could not afford to act on a sound rule like 
other people, but because the slight seemed to be directed to 
the institution of British sovereignty in India. For that 
reason it was rightly held that the Gaeckwar’s conduct 
could not be ignored. We have heard it related that on a 
State occasion in Austria an archduke suffered from the 
insults of a well-known man who kicked the archduke’s boot 
whenever he passed him. The archduke had no doubt in his 
mind that an insult was intended, but he could not prove it, 
and as sovereignty was not directly attacked in his person he 
preferred not to recognize the insult. “What a clumsy 
person!” was all that he muttered whenever his enemy 
stumbled fiercely across his boot. 

If a retort to an insult is ever to be effective—and no doubt 
the rule of silence may have its exceptions—it must flash back 
like a gunshot and kill like a gun; it must have wit or a 
supreme readiness. There is a story that in the seventeenth 
century an ambassador of the Persian Emperor visited the 
Great Moghul. The ambassador was instructed not to demean 
his mighty master by bowing before the Moghul. The courtiers 
of the Moghul, knowing this, arranged the approach to the 
throne so that the ambassador would have to pass under a 
low wooden decorative arch. There he woud be compelled to 
bow or he could not get through. The ambassador on coming 
to the arch turned round and backed through, with his head 
away from the throne. “He comes through like a donkey!” 
was the neat aside of the Moghul; but it was capped and 
bettered by that of the plenipotentiary : “The only proper way 
inastable of mules!” Ingenuousness—if it be not indeed the 
feigned ingenuousness of wit—may sometimes withdraw the 
sting of an insult. Whistler feigned ingenuousness in one 
of his letters reprinted in the,“ Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” 
He had written, it appears, of some painter that he was a 
kind of Blank and Blank, naming a well-known press-cutting 
firm. The firm asked for an apology; the comparison was 
likely to bring their highly valuable services into contempt, 
“You absurd people,” replied Whistler innocently, “you 
don’t mean to say you really exist!” He had always thought 
that the name was a kind of symbol for the sort of thing he 
had derided, and behold in shooting at a dummy he had 
brought down a real man! Similarly—was this a case of 
real ingenuousness ?—a young lady in a foreign country found 
herself threatened with legal proceedings because she had 
addressed a letter, ordering some cloth, to“ The Brigand of the 
Marches” at a certain town where the goods were sold. The 
shopman to whom the letter was duly delivered (for “'The 
Brigand of the Marches” was, indeed, his familiar, thongh 
doubtless quite undeserved, nickname) protested that the 
direction on the letter was calculated to bring him into 
derision and do injury to his business. He demanded a 
full apology. “ Monsieur,” wrote the alarmed young lady, 
“TI am extremely sorry that I made a mistake in addressing 
youas ‘The Brigand of the Marches.’ Having never heard 
you spoken of under any other name I presumed that it was 
the sign of your shop. I should greatly regret it if I did you 
an injury. You are, of course, quite at liberty to make any 
use you like of this letter.” 

But, as we have implied, such instances are dangerous 
precedents. Bacon says of revenge what may be said with 
equal truth of dealing with insult: “Certainly in taking 
revenge a man is buteven with his enemy, but in passing it 
over he is superior; for it is a prince’s part to pardon; and 
Solomon, I am sure, saith, It is the glory of a man to pass by 
an offence.” He who studies insult, like him who studies 
revenge, “keeps his wounds green.” Bacon distinguishes 
between public and private revenge, as we have distinguished 
between impersonal and personal insult. Revenge, he says, 
was taken successfully for the deaths of Cxsar, Pertinax, and 
Henry IIL of France. “ But in private revenges it is not so. 
Nay, rather, vindicative persons live the life of witches, who, 
as they are mischievous, so end they infortunate.” 

The gestures of the Latin races and the great range of 
intonation—perhaps the same thing is true of the Celtic part 
of the British people as compared with the Teutonic—are a 
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facile vehicle for insult. Insults hang sequestered in the 
movements of the eyes and the fingers. The Frenchman is 
temperamentally disinclined to ignore what he thinks he 
clearly perceives. The writer recalls a conversation with a 
Frenchman who argued that it is impossible for Englishmen 
to preserve their honour, since they do not fight duels. Hach 
imagined case of insult mentioned in the conversation was 
examined on its merits. “Yes, that ivall very well,” the French 
man would say, “but suppose a man spits at you, what then P 
That cannot be ignored. You cannot honourably do nothing 
then.” To this fearful crux he repeatedly returned. The 
English rejoinder that the case never arises seemed to him as 
unsatisfactory as it would seem to most of us adequate. 
Among Englishmen it is felt to be unprofitable to insult 
those who are unlikely to wince. It is reserved rather for 
uneducated people here to try with insult to lacerate their 
victim's feelings. It is a common trick to create suspicion 
by conveying discreditable tales about near relations or dear 
friends—“ anything to give pain,” in fact, as Michael genially 
says in the * Wrong Box.” When insult is practised on one who 
passes it over as a gentleman should the author of the insult 
must enjoy the effects by faith. The faith of the malicious is 
very weak. They prefer plainer returns, Therefore to ignore 
insult is generally to defeat it. 





BURKE, REYNOLDS, AND KEPPEL. 
HE friendships of great men are always interesting, and 

- especially so when diversity of achievement makes the 
ground covered by those in close relationship with each other 
wide and varied. Thus the close connexion of three such men 
as Burke, Reynolds, and Keppel cannot fail to be impressive 
when we consider what a wide range of human activity the 
friends collectively embraced. Keppel and Reynolds became 
acquainted as young men at Mount-Edgcumbe, the friendship 
was continued in London, and when Keppel, at the age of 
twenty-four, was sent to the Mediteranean with seven ships 
on a mission to the Dey of Algiers he invited the artist, who 
was two years his senior, to accompany him, thus bringing a 
visit to Italy within the reach of the painter. The friendship 
thus begun was lasting, and in the years that followed some 
twenty-five portraits of the admiral were painted by his friend. 
One of these, a full-length, done soon after Reynolds had 
returned from Italy, was destined to secure for the painter a 
great and popular success. The story is told that the picture 
was exhibited publicly in London with two Marines standing 
on guard, and at night holding torches before it—a picturesque 
setting which Keppel supplied, and which may well make 
present-day managers of Bond Street galleries envious, 

Burke, in his “Letter to a Noble Lord,” the last, the 
most poignant, and also, from the standpoint of letters, the 
most magnificent of his political writings, begins his appeal 
to the memory of Keppel thus :—~ 

“Tt was but tho other day that, on putting in order some things 
which had been brought here, on my taking leave of London for 
ever, I looked over a number of fine portraits, most of them of 
persons now dead, but whose society, in my better days, made this 
a proud and happy place. Amongst these was the picture of Lord 
Keppel. It was painted by an artist worthy of the subject, the 
excellent friend of that excellent man from their earliest youth, 
and a common friend of us both, with whom we lived for many 
years without a moment of coldness, of peevishness, of jealousy, or 
of jar, to the day of our final separation. I ever looked on Lord 
Keppel as one of the greatest and best men of his age, and I loved 
and cultivated him accordingly. He was much in my heart, and I 
believe I wasin histo the very last beat. It was after his trialat Ports- 
mouth that he gave me this picture. With what zeal and anxious 
affection I attended himthrough that his agony of glory,—what part 
my son, in the early flush and enthusiasm of his virtue, and the 
pious passion with which he attached himself toall my connections,— 
with what prodigality we both squandered ourselves in courting 
almost every sort of enmity for his sake, I believe he felt, 
just as I should have felt such friendship on such an occasion. I 
partook, indeed, of this honour with several of the first and best 
and ablest in the Kingdom, but I was behindhand with none of 
them ; and I am sure that if, to the eternal disgrace of this nation 
and to the total annihilation of every trace of honour and virtue 
im it, things had taken a different turn from what they did, I 
should have attended him to the quarter-deck with no less good 
will and more pride, though with far other feelings, than I partook 
ef the general flow of national joy that attended the justice that 
was done to his virtue.” 

Which was this portrait, we wonder, that recalled so 
poignantly the qualities of his dead friend to Burke? It is 
not likely that it was the very interesting work which has 
recently come to light and is now to be seen at the Shepherd 








Gallery in King Street. This fine work was not long ago sold 
at Christie’s, together with other pictures belonging to one 
branch of the Keppel family, but no painter’s name was con. 
nected with it. However, the critical eye of Mr. Shepherd 
detected under the dirt and darkened varnish tho hand 
of Reynolds in the lower part of the background—the only 
part he could examine closely owing to the picture being hung 
rather high up. When the picture was cleaned the judgment 
was confirmed not only by the beauty of the painting but by 
the painter's signature and the date 1749, the year in which 
Keppel took his friend with him on board the ‘ Centurion’ to 
the Mediterranean. Thus we bave not only the first of the 
portraits of Keppel which Reynolds painted, but also an 
exaniple of the master’s work before his Italian studies. The 
picture has little in it to suggest the beginning of a career: 
it is painted with complete ease and power, with the exception 
of the hands, which are weakly drawn. W hat is noticeable ig 
the lifelike energy of the head and the wonderfully skilful 
painting which arrests and portrays a momentary expression, 
The picture is supposed to have been painted in Minorca, whera 
Reynolds stayed, and, it is known, painted several of the 
officers of the garrison. In the background is introduced the 
Bay of Algiers and Keppel’s seven ships. It was here that an 
accident nearly produced serious trouble, for when Keppel’s 
ships fired the customary salute a complaint came from the 
shore that the last gun fired was shotted. The Commodore 
himself landed to make apologies, but the Dey was not inclined 
to accept them and threatened the bowstring. He was induced 
to take a more reasonable view of things when Keppel 
pointed out that if he was killed his ships would certainly 
reduce the town to ruins. From the picture we can well be- 
lieve that no threat would have availed with the brilliant young 
commander. The face is full of power but also of charm, and 
the spirited bearing of the man exactly accords with Burke's 
description of his character :— 

“Lord Keppel had two countries, one of descent and ono of 

birth. Their interest and their glory are the same, and his mind 
was capacious of both. His family was noble, and it was Dutch; 
that is, he was of the oldest and purest nobility that Europe can 
boast, among a people renowned above all others for love of their 
native land. Though it was never shown in insult to any human 
being, Lord Keppel was something high. It was a wild stock of 
pride on which the tenderest of all hearts had grafted the milder 
virtues. He valued ancient nobility, and he was not disinclined 
to augment it with new honours. He valued the old nobility and 
the new, not as an excuse for inglorious sloth, but asan incitement 
to virtuous activity. He considered it as a sort of cure for selfish- 
ness and narrow mind, conceiving that a man born in an elevated 
place in himself was nothing, but everything in what went before 
and what was to come after him.” 
Would that the eloquence of Burke had also given us a fall- 
length portrait of Reynolds. As he has not done so we have 
to gather the materials for a complete likeness from different 
sources. Scattered through the pages of Boswell are numbers 
of sketches which indicate the happy character of the man. 
Open, kindly, and serene, he was one of the people whose 
society Johnson sought and loved, and such phrases as “I 
know of no man who has passed through life with more 
observation than Reynolds” and “When Reynolds tells me 
anything I consider myself as possessed of an idea the more” 
testify to the equality of intercourse of the two friends. It 
was the combination of gifts of mind and character, together 
with artistic genius, that enabled Reynolds to interpret the 
great men of his age and to fix not only their appearance but 
something of their spirit in his portraits. To do this success- 
fully his sympathies, no less than his technical skill, must 
have been wide and far-reaching. That this was so, and as 
an instance of the fellowship of great minds, we may point 
to this friendship of the philosopher, the artist, and the sailor 
—of Burke, Reynolds, and Keppel. 





TELLING THE WEATHER. 

T the end of every year a number of hardy annuals, 
well able to stand various kinds of frosts, make 

their appearance. Two of them, “ Zadkiel’s Almanac and 
Ephemeris” and “Old Moore’s Almanack” perhaps may be 
taken as typical specimens, and both suggest some rather 
curious problems. Presumably the ordinary laws of supply 
and demand govern the production of such publications; 
they must be sold, or they would not continue to be offered 
for sale. Who, then, are the buyers, and for what reason are 
the almanacs bought? A glance at their contents shows a 
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certain similarity of aim. Zadkiel’s contains a sort of serial 
prophecy in astrology, which it names “ Voice of the Stars”; 
Old Moore’s motto or sub-title appears to be “ Vox Stellarum.” 
Both contain various tables of astronomical events, tides, hours 
of rising and setting of the sun, eclipses, phases of the moon, 
and so on, and both make predictions as to the course of 
international politics, with vague generalities suggesting 
pattle, murder, and sudden death. “Old Moore” adds a list, 
with dates, of all the principal English and Irish fairs for 
1912, but considerately warns his readers that as the dates 
are constantly being changed his publishers do not hold 
themselves responsible for any inaccuracy; and he also 
presents his readers with a series of portraits which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bernard Shaw, probably represent what the 
ordinary working man supposes to be the Government, which 
this year apparently consists of the King and Queen, Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Lansdowne, 
and Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. In addition—and this is 
perhaps the feature which is most generally popular—both 
almanacs contain forecasts of the weather. ‘Old Moore,” 
to be sure, has not quite the same confidence in precise pre- 
diction which is displayed by his rival. He does not do 
much more than remark of the weather of January 1912 
that it will be “bright and cold”; February will be “rough 
and stormy”; June will be “wet and cold”; August will be 
“very changeable, not to say disappointing,” and so forth. 
We may note in passing the prediction that in August “there 
will be little doing upon the Stock Exchange.” But Zadkiel 
is far more exact. He can go as far ahead as December 1912 
even, and tell you the difference between the weather of the 
$rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and so on, right through the month, so 
that we know already, for instance, about Christmas next 
year that on the 23rd the weather will be fair; “24th and 25th, 
unsettled; 26th, fair; 27th and 28th, breezy, variable; 29th, 
to lst, fair on the whole.” The moderation of the qualifying 
“on the whole” makes its appeal at once. “ Zadkiel”— 
or was it “Old Moore,” or another ?—in making this parti- 
cular prediction, must have had in mind his experience with 
the shepherd of Salisbury Plain. Zadkiel, the story goes, 
went walking over Salisbury Plain on a glorious morning, and 
met a shepherd to whom he remarked that it was a fine day. 
The shepherd replied that no doubt that was the case at present, 
but that there would shortly be heavy rain. “Bosh!” Zadkiel 
is reported to have replied, and walked on. It very soon 
poured with rain and drenched him to the skin, so he returned 
to the shepherd to find out, if he could, the marvellous secret 
of his weather lore. The shepherd, for five pounds down, 
at last consented to tell him,*went into his cottage, and from 
behind a chest of drawers produced “ Zadkiel’s Almanac.” 
“There!” he said, “I always goes by him, and I’m never 
wrong. ‘Fine and warm,’ he says, so I knowed what the 
weather would be, for it’s always the opposite.” Were human 
hopes ever more cruelly thrown down! 


Perhaps the real reason for the demand for weather pro- 
phecies, whether they are likely to be correct or not, is just 
the very simple one that the majority of people are more 
interested in the weather than in any other subject whatever. 
We begin the day by wishing every one we meet a good 
morning, and we may reflect that we have probably done 
80 in some form or other since the first spade turned its sod. 
The first point to ascertain, for many of us, on waking in the 
morning is the direction of the wind; probably we have 
heard whether it is raining or not before we come to the 
window. The daily attendance on a thermometer, a baro- 
meter, a rain-gauge, and possibly an instrument for record- 
ing sunshine is for a large number of persons an event of 
greater importance than their breakfast. When the news- 
papers arrive more people turn first to the weather forecast 
than to any other subject. It would be logical to suppose, 
for that reason, that there must be a large public for 
books dealing with the same topic. Weather books, at all 
events, like weather almanacs, continue to be issued one 
after another, and one after another hold out the hope 
that we shall learn more than we know already. Here 
is Dr. W. N. Shaw, for instance, in his book “ Fore- 
casting Weather” (Constable, 12s. 6d.) discussing the 
“moods ” or “ fits” which the weather seems to display for 
special types of occurrence. A thunderstorm occurs one 
day in some part of the country; probably there will be 
thunderstorms in other parts the next day, even though 








there may be no meteorological conditions pointing specially 
to such a probability. After a dry period, again, “ the weather 
sometimes seems unable to rain even under barometric con- 
ditions which are apparently most favourable for it,” while 
rain may sometimes fall, without any recognizable reason, 
in the central region of an anticyclone, for instance. But 
Dr. Shaw is undismayed at these irregularities. He 
has been responsible for the forecasts of the weather 
issued by the Meteorological Office for the past eleven 
years, and his experience leads him to an engaging 
optimism. “ Doubtless an explanation will be forthcoming 
in due course,” he remarks, and we may leave it at that. 
He will, perhaps, also be able at some time in the future 
to discover some physical theory for the development of 
electricity in a thunderstorm. At present he knows of no 
explanation which can be applied to the different types of 
storms of which we have experience. How is it, he asks, that 
“when Nature is in the mood” every rain-shower is a thunder- 
storm, while on other occasions a prolonged period of hot 
weather may pass quietly away without a single peal of 
thunder? We may guess at the reason, but nobody 
knows it. 

What we do seem to have learnt lately is something more 
about the behaviour of frost. Here, apparently, progress takes 
place somewhat on the lines of medical science; we discover 
what is apparently a good reason one day and find a better 
reason the next. For instance, it is not so long ago that we 
were told that the cause of plants being damaged in spring 
frosts was not so much the freezing of the plant-cells as the 
rapid thawing of them in the sun’s rays. Now, it seems 
there is a new theory; in spring there is no sugar 
in the plant’s tissues. A plant can weather a winter because 
during cold it develops its starch into sugar, which resists 
frost, but when the warmer weather comes the sugar is recon- 
verted into starch, which renders the plant defenceless. Ought 
we to keep our delicate plants colder than the spring tempera- 
tures, then, in order to save them? Another doctrine, which, 
though it is not equally subversive of the beliefs of yesterday, 
explains what to some gardeners may hitherto have seemed 
difficult of explanation, is Dr. Shaw’s summing-up of what 
he describes as “ well-established conclusions” as to the 
behaviour of frost in situations differing as to height. When 
the sun goes down on an evening which will probably turn to 
frost, the earth and the grass and plants on it lose heat and 
become colder than the air; they consequently cover them- 
selves with dew or hoar-frost. But in turn “they cool the air 
next to them, and the cooled air in its turn trickles like water 
downhill to the valleys.” So that the plants on the tops of 
the hills become surrounded bya new stratum of air which 
is comparatively warm, while the cooled air goes on trickling 
away from them. This cooled air, finding its way downhill, 
collects in hollows on the hillside and in the valley at the 
bottom ; the coldest air always gravitates lowest. Conse- 
quently the plants on the top of the hill escape damage, while 
those in the hollows and in the valley are frozen in icy pools 
of air. You get, then, the seemingly contradictory con- 
clusion that plants in an “exposed” situation are likely to be 
undamaged by frosts which will kill plants that lie in 
the “shelter” of the valley. That is no doubt a fact 
which the countryman or gardener who has had personal 
experience of frost in hilly country well appreciates, even 
though he may not be equally ready with the reason for it. 
Possibly he may be grateful for the following summing-up— 
it may almost be called a definition—of the causes which are 
most likely to produce that disturbing and unhappy event, a 
hard April frost. Here is the “tip” in the matured 
phraseology of the Meteorological Office :— 

“If the barometer and wind are watched it will be noticed that 
after rain, with a falling barometer and a southerly or south- 
westerly wind, the wind veers to the west, north-west, or north, 
and becomes apparently drier, and the weather clears and becomes 
cold. If this change happens towards the evening, and the wind 
drops when the sky clears, a frosty night is almost certain.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
—= = 
SECRET SERVICE. 
[To rue Eprrorm or tux “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—Comments made by the German Press on the results of 
the recent espionage trial at Teipzig and the findings of the 
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Supreme Court of the German Empire in that case give pro- 
minence to an assumed connexion between the prisoners and 
the Intelligence Department of the British Admiralty. 
English journalists have pointed out that “the connexion 
between the prisoners and semi-official quarters in England 
seems to be established only by insinuation,” or to be based 
on statements made by the shipbroker Schultz, This is 
literally true, but it is obvious, on the other hand, that 
information of the character which the prisoners have 
been convicted of having obtained and communicated to 
“English friends” is of value chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, to the Naval Intelligence Department of the British 
Admiralty. Indeed, the existence of Intelligence Depart- 
ments in Ministries of War and Marine throughout the world 
and the appointment of Naval and Military Attachés to 
Embassies represent, among other things, a definite intention 
to acquire accurate and (as far as may be possible) complete 
information in regard to preparations for war made by other 
Powers. In no country—except, possibly, in Japan—has this 
system been more highly developed than it has been by 
Germany; and the fact that espionage has been freely 
employed by that country has been demonstrated repeatedly 
in many countries, including England. In these circum- 
stances German writers are certainly not entitled to condemn 
the use of similar methods by the authorities of other 
countries, who in this respect are only imitators in 
carrying on @ class of work in which Germans have 
proved themselves to be past masters. For German writers 
to condemn as immoral and indefensible the employment by 
Great Britain of agents who can obtain and communicate 
information of the character described is grotesque and 
absurd. Of course, in expressing that opinion one is not 
recording either admiration or approval of the conduct of 
individuals who, for the sake of liberal payment, undertake to 
act as agents for foreign Governments in obtaining and com- 
municating confidential information which the responsible 
authorities in any country may desire to keep secret. 


The existing condition of affairs is much to be regretted; 
more especially because, in some respects, the present situa- 
tion has been aggravated by unwise aétion taken by this 
country at the time when the ‘ Dreadnought’ type of battle- 
ship was introduced. It has been previously pointed out in 
these pages that, up to the time when the construction 
of the ‘Dreadnought’ was decided upon, the universal 
practice of the great naval Powers was to make public 
the principal particulars of British warships in con- 
nexion with the submission to Parliament of Navy 
Estimates for each financial year. This practice involved no 
disadvantage or loss to this country, because our shipbuilding 
resources were, and still remain, immensely superior to those 
of all other countries. British procedure in this respect was 
followed generally up to 1905, and Germany was no exception 
to the rule. Particulars of dimensions, armaments, armour, 
speed, and coal endurance of new German warships were pub- 
lished freely and, as a matter of course, just as was done for 
British ships. With the advent of the ‘ Dreadnought,’ and 
under the unwise guidance of individuals who were chiefly 
responsible for the introduction of that type, an absolutely 
new departure was made. It was then declared that “in 
the public interest” particulars of new types ought not to 
be given to Parliament or the nation. Simultaneously the 
world was informed that individual ships of the ‘ Dread- 
nought’ and ‘Invincible’ classes were immeasurably 
superior in fighting power to their predecessors in all the 
navies of the world. Could any step have been taken more 
likely to provoke curiosity and the endeavour to pierce the 
veil of secrecy, which result could only be obtained by 
encouraging espionage and breach of confidence? In the 
light of our knowledge of subsequent events it is impossible 
to doubt that this has been the consequence of the action 
described. France, Italy, Austria, and the United States 
still publish details of their new ships; Japan also has done 
so in most cases. Germany has followed the British lead, 
ard bas made secrecy in regard to the designs of her new 
warships more real than it is with us. As a consequence 
there have been no doubt considerable developments by both 
countries of espionage and irregular methods of obtaining 
information in regard to new naval war matériel—ships, guns, 
armour, &c. 

The findings of the German Supreme Conrt indicate that 





Schultz and his confederates were chiefly interested in 
ascertaining details of designs for new German warships, 
and according to these findings they succeeded in the attempt. 
Under the earlier system particulars would have been 
lished as a matter of course, and there would have been no 
temptation to proceed irregularly. As it is, according to the 
findings, the same result has been reached by espionage; the 
punishment of the agents will not re-establish sec 
experience proves that other agents can be found if they are 
sufficiently well paid for the risks taken. Nor can it be 
doubted that German Naval authorities have been stimulated 
by our professed seerecy in the endeavour to acquire by any 
means in their power accurate information in regard to what 
is being done in this country in regard to warship con. 
struction. Neither England nor Germany can with fairness 
condemn the practice of the other. Those persons who are 
charged with the national defence are, in short, bound 
to keep their eyes open and to be as completely informed 
as is possible. It is necessary to clear our minds of cant 
in this matter and face the facts. Vast expenditure 
on armaments is greatly to be regretted, -but in present 
circumstances it is unfortunately unavoidable. British naya} 
supremacy must and will be maintained at all costs. One 
essential to that vital result is our acquisition at an early date 
of accurate ioformation in regard to preparations for war 
made by other countries, including Germany. The policy of 
secrecy in ccnnexion with warship designs is bound to break 
down in practice and has admittedly done so. Would it not 
be far more reasonable to revert to earlier practice? If the 
leading particulars of warships were communicated to Parlia- 
ment and the Press as they were in former times espionage 
would be discouraged in that direction at least. With our 
powers of warship production Great Britain has nothing to 
fear from such publication, subject, of course, to a non- 
disclosure of details in which we may momentarily be 
taking a lead. Sir Edward Grey touched the heart of the 
situation in the House of Commons on March 13th when 
he said, “I have always held that frank exchange of informa- 
tion between the ty» navies of Great Britain and Germany 
through their Naval Attachés would guard against surprise.” 
It would convince each nation that “neither was trying to 
steal a march upon the other, and it would have a pacific 
effect.” 

Perhaps it is too much to hope that the trial at Leipzig and 
the prosecutions of German agents which are now in progress, 
or which have recently taken place in this country, will result 
in the eventual adoption of the views expressed in this letter. 
If that course were taken the competition for sea-power 
which is now proceeding might continue; but it would at 
least ensure that competition should not be associated 
with an accentuation of methods of obtaining informa- 
tion which no one can admire or approve or defend 
except on the grounds of necessity arising from the 
action of rivals. At present a position of great difficulty is 
undoubtedly aggravated by the prosecution and punishment 
of agents engaged in procuring, by espionage, information 
much, if not most, of which experience proves might be made 
public without injury or loss to anybody.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

CivIs. 





THE BRITISH IN INDIA. 


[To tuzw Eprror or rue “ Srecrator.”"] 


S1r,—In your article of December 16th on “ The New Capital 
of India” you say: “ We could never have accomplished our 
work in India or maintained our position if our presence there 
were not a necessity. We are in India and are ruling India 
in the last resort because the people of India cannot do with- 
out us. Our domination is a necessary condition to the 
enjoyment of law, order, and just government by the three 
hundred million inhabitants of India.” In this connexion you 
may be interested to read an extract from a letter written to 
me some years ago by an Indian friend—now dead—who, after 
leading the Bar in his presidency with extraordinary ability 
for many years, became ‘a very distinguished Judge of the 
High Court :— 

“Current events afford ample proof day after day how unsuit- 
able many of the English institutions are to India and how unwise 
it is to import them into the administration of this country. I for 
one am not an admirer of the British Constitution and of party 
government. It is all more or less the result of historical events 
and causes, and far from approaching perfection or an ideal form of 
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nt. But for that very reason my admiration for the British 
nant race, its good sense and character, is all the greater. 
In spite of its cumbrous form of government, England is by far 
the best-governed country in the world. Why? In my humble 
opinion it is because of the high character and good sense of the 
British nation, which cannot be implanted in India by the mere 
spread of literary education. I may be singular, but my idea as 
a true Hindu is that God has blessed India by relieving Indians 
from the most difficult and painful task of governing themselves, 
and God has conferred a still greater blessing on India by 
entrusting that task to the English nation. It is my fervent 
prayer that this blessing should be eternal and not merely tem- 
rary. Taking all in all, I think that the Indian population is 
now the most peaceful and comparatively the happiest nation in 
tho world in spite of famines, epidemics, and the so-called poverty. 
If what I regard as the greatest blessing is withdrawn from this 
Jand at some future time, however distant it may be, I should, in 
my future existence, hold the British nation in no small degree 
responsible for such calamity, resulting chiefly from importing 
jnto this land British political institutions recklessly and without 
sufficient discrimination and safeguard.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Maybury Hill, Woking. 


A. ARUNDEL. 





THE CHAOS IN CHINA. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Srectaror.”] 
Srr,—During the last few years the Press at home, and par- 
ticularly the Radical section of it, has acquired the unfor- 
tunate habit of discussing political questions entirely from 
the point of view of principle instead of investigating carefully 
into the merits of a case. 

Thus within two days of the outbreak of the revolution in 
China we find the Westminster Gazette laying down in most 
emphatic terms that foreign intervention would in no 
circumstances be allowed; an equally premature, unwise, 
and, in general, uncalled-for declaration. 

Yuan Shih-kai has, after fatal delay, come up to Peking and 
formed a Cabinet of sorts. The majority of papers in Europe, 
m their usual ignorance of Far Eastern affairs, at once 
assumed that all was finished and that he would re-establish 
order and peace in the Empire. If that were so—and only 
those who are entirely out of touch with Chinese affairs can 
hope so—he would be an even more remarkable man than the 
newspapers have already made him out to be. 

For the situation at the present moment is simply chaotic. 
It is no longer a question of victory for Chinese or Manchus, 
for Republican or Constitutional Government, but now a 
question of whether the Chinese Empire will not break up 
altogether. At the present time we can identify no fewer than 
five different currents in the whirlpool of madness in which 
the Empire is plunged, viz. :-— 

(1) Peking, with what is left of Government authority, afew 
loyal troops, and the large Manchu population. (2) The actual 
revolutionaries in very loose combination in most of the 
towns on the Yangtse with the exception of Nanking, which 
is still held by the Imperialists. (3) The mutinous armies of 
the North, the only real fighting force in the country, but now 
quite out of hand, without discipline, unwilling to shed their 
blood for either side, but anxious to make as much as they 
can out of the chaotic situation. (4) Provinces which have 
declared themselves independent republics, but are not under- 
taking offensive movements against Peking nor combining 
with the Yangtse revolutionaries, viz., Shantung, Manchuria, 
Fukhien, Yiinnan. (5) Provinces where there is no govern- 
ment of any kind any more, and anarchy pure and simple 
prevails, such as Suchuan, Kuangsi, Shensi. 

To make the confusion worse confounded we have two other 
most important factors tending to prolong the struggle. 
Firstly, owing to the floods all over the country this summer 
food is already very dear, and a famine is threatening the 
whole Empire for the winter. Secondly, the funds of both 
the chief parties are running low. This latter makes it still 
more impossible for either side to gain a sufficient superiority 
to win over the other parties cither by negotiation or the 
sword. Taking all these circumstances into consideration, 
it would be most interesting to hear bow the armchair 
politicians at home would advise Yuan Shih-kai to carry 
out his herculean task. Perhaps, if the rest of the world 
were willing to wait, after years of bloodshed and anarchy, 
two or three small States might evolve out of the present 
chaos. But under actual conditions there are other factors 
which will not brook any great delay in putting a stop to the 
present anarchy and chaos into which the Empire is dis- 





solving: these are the foreign interests in China, which are 
affected chiefly in the following four ways :— 

(1) Stoppage of trade. This hits Japan worse than any 
other Power, and she is just the State for whom it would be 
easiest and who is most anxious to intervene in the present 
crisis. (2) Payment of interest on foreign loans and of the 
indemnities. For the moment the Custom receipts are still 
covering this expenditure, but as trade decreases day by day 
and port after port is lost to the Imperial Government, these 
receipts will rapidly disappear. (3) There is the question of 
allotment of foreign loans and payment of foreigners in the em- 
ployment of the Chinese Government, if the various provinces 
are going to remain independent for any length of time. This 
latter will become a most vital question very shortly, if the 
Peking Government, seeing the foreign Powers acknowledge the 
independent republics, repudiates its liabilities in this direction. 

There is the most important question of all—the safety of 
foreigners in the interior. Already news has arrived from 
two provinces that a number of foreigners have been killed. 
I am not going to enter into a discussion here as to the amount 
of blame the Peking Legations and their various foreign offices 
have to bear for the loss of innocent lives that has already 
taken place, Already at the commencement of the revolu- 
tion a large number of foreigners out here foresaw that such 
massacres were bound to take place unless steps were taken to 
stop the unlimited spread of the revolution. Now, however, 
it would appear that the Western so-called Great Powers will 
no longer be able, however much they might desire it, to con- 
tinue in their present callous and indifferent attitude towards 
the fate of their nationals. For, presumably, even in this cos- 
mopolitan age the protection of their own people still remains 
the raison d’étre of all Legations and foreign offices. And 
though we and the Americans, for the sake of trade and 
“peace at any price,” may still manage to adhere to the 
masterful policy of doing nothing, there are other Powers 
which will not remain quite so indifferent to the safety of their 
people. 

In these circumstances it would appear to me that 
foreign intervention must inevitably take place unless peace 
and order are established at once all over the country. And 
this, as I have tried to show above, is now almost impossible. 
The longer foreign intervention is delayed the more difficult 
and more lasting it will be. And it would appear that this un- 
fortunate country instead of entering on a new era of pro- 
sperity and progress, as promised by the newspapers, will by 
this revolution be retarded for years in its development, if 
not break up altogether.—I am, Sir, &., Z. 

Peking. 





CLIVE AT DELHI. 
(To tux Epiror or tux “Srrcrator.”] 

Srr,—In your interesting article of December 16th on “ The 
New Capital of India” it is stated that “ Clive entered Delhi 
to receive the grant of the Dewan from the Mogul.” May 
I point out that the Diwani was granted to the E.I. Com- 
pany by the Emperor Shah Alam at Allahabad? He did, 
indeed, urge Clive to advance on Delhi and help him to 
recover the city from the Mahrattas who were then (1765) 
in possession; but the request was not complied with, and 
it does not appear that Clive ever set foot in the Mogul 
capital.—I am, Sir, &c., H.C. L 





ITALIAN PATRIOTISM. 
(To ras Eprror or tax “ Srecrator.”) 
S1r,—The letter from an Englishwoman in Italy in your last 
issue is interesting, and may represent what the state of mind 
is in some of the country districts; but let me place before 
your readers a letter from a young Italian engineering 
student in Turin received on December 18th, which shows 
another side, and perhaps even more characteristic of that 
fascinating people, so responsive, so variable, so able to sink 
to the depths and mount to the stars.—I am, Sir, &., 
Wm. H. Drapes. 





“ Again we have gained a victory. Tripoli is delivered and at 


last ours! For long years we have been struggling for it and at 
last we have succeeded. It is beautiful, after always having been put 
back, that we also now have something worth ing; that 


we, too, are rich and powerful; that we havea King and Minister 


of whom we need not be ashamed, When the declaration of 
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war came, on September 30th, we all felt, from the boy of 
seven to the old man of seventy, that none would stand 
back if his turn to fight came; and now after the whole 
nation has been trembling and Italy has been governed by 
one thought, now we feel the joy of the victory like one soul. All 
this just fifty years after Italy has become what it is now, and no 
bank has fallen and no prices are raised ; everything is as it was 
before, but the nation filled with a trembling pride, and even those 
who formerly were ashamed of their nationality now say with up- 
lifted head: ‘Iam an Italian!’ Oh how I have felt in these 
daye I love my little sunny fatherland; how we all feel that we 
will stand together and love each other. You ought to have seen 
how the old Garibaldi soldiers cried when the soldiers left for 
Tripoli in their red tunics, decorated with their medals: one of 
them died of emotion. One soldier said to his girl : ‘Give me a 
kiss here in public and I'll killa Turk for you!’ And she gave 
him about ten and said: ‘ Kill one for each!’ And the whole 
country thinks in the same way.” 





“HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF.” 
(To tue Eprror oy tur “ Srecraror.”} 

§1r,—In your article upon the Insurance Bill in your last 
weck’s issue you write truly—* The Lords have been frightened 
out of doing their duty; that is the plain sense of the whole 
matter. Is it likely when the country realises this that the 
prestige of the Upper House will be increased thereby?” 
And, again, in writing upon the British Government of India 
you say: “The trustee must think of the true interests of 
those who are the objects of his trust, and not yield to impor- 
tunities however angry and persistent. To say in depression 
or impatience, ‘Oh, very well, have it your own way ; but you 
will repent it,’ is a breach of trust, a breach of honour, and a 
breach of duty.” In these two quotations are summed up a 
final judgment on the recent action of the House of Lords, 
whether as regards the Parliament Bill or the National Insur- 
ance Bill. In either case the Lords have deliberately failed 
in their trust. You speak of their pusillanimity in regard to 
the Insurance Bill, but what of the pusillanimity to which you 
encouraged them in the case of the Parliament Bill? “Ce 
nest que le premier pas qui coite,” and it is to this first step 
along the downward path of deprecating surrender that the 
Spectator led the way. Of course the Lords should have 
rejected the Insurance Bill, which is obnoxious in principle 
and inept in practice, but then equally, of course, the Lords 
should have rejected the Parliament Bill; which at one fell 
stroke destroyed the Constitution and smashed the preroga- 
tives of the Crown. Now the curses of pusillanimity come 
home to roost, anel all who love our country may look for- 
ward with foreboding to ever-increasing encroachments upon 
the authority of the State and the welfare of the people.—I 
am, Sir, &c., ScRUTATOR, 

[ We felt sure someone would fall into “the last ditch,” as 
“Serutator” has done, and accuse us of inconsistency. Yet the 
fallacy on which he relies is obvious enough. We hated the 
Parliament Bill quite as much as “Scrutator,” but there was 
something which we hated even worse, and that was the Parlia- 
ment Bill plus 400 peers. When we had ascertained beyond a 
doubt that if the Bill were thrown out the 400 peers would be 
made, it was our duty to advise the Lords not to force the 
creation. We chose the lesser of the two evils—the Bill 
without the 400 peers. If the peers had been made there 
would have been no question of rejecting the Insurance Bill. 
The House of Lords with its Liberal majority would have 
passed it without delay. Now that the Peers have a statutory 
right of insisting on two years’ delay, it is absurd not to use 
that right in regard to Bills which are bad in themselves, and 
upon which the opinion of the voters is doubtful.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





NAPOLEON AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 
[To raz Epirorn oy tae “Srecraror.”’ J 
S1r,—When reading the “Cambridge Modern History” the 
other day I came across a passage dealing with Napoleon's 
Civil Code and the Tribunate, which is almost an exact 
parallel with Mr. George’s Insurance Bill and the House of 
Lords. Itran as follows :— 


“ Nearly all the criticisms of the Tribunes were well founded. 
One s er protested against the ‘ Droit d’aubaine,” anotheragainst 


civil death, a third against confiscation. All three have the ver- 
dict of posterity on their side. When Siméon, the brother-in-law 
of Portalis, urged that there was no pressing hurry and that every 
effort should be made to bring the Code to perfection, he was only 
talking common sense, But Buonaparte was impatient of delay, 





tia. 
and, through no fault of its own, the action of the Pribunate was 
bound to wear the aspect of obstruction. By an inept clause of 
the Constitution that body was debarred from proposing amend. 
ments to the laws which were submitted to it.” 


Where the parallel ends is that the Tribunes took a stronger 
line than the Lords.—I am, Sir, &c., R. G 





MILITARY TRAINING AND MILITARY SERVICER, 

; [To Tux Eprror or ree “Srercrator,’’} 

Sir,—Your reviewer of “Seems So!” demurs to the state. 
ment that the working classes are opposed to compulsory 
military training. Is it not the fact that they are opposed, but 
only because it has not been put before them simply by itself, 
but mixed up with a different question—compulsory service ? 
Take the case of the National Service League. Its proposals 
contain two parts. Part 1. Four to six months’ continuous 
training for all sound males between eighteen and twenty-one, 
followed by fourteen days’ drill and musketry instruction 
in each of the two following years. Part 2. Compulsory 
liability to service under certain circumstances till the age of 
thirty. 

I submit that— 

1. All the persuasive homilies on these proposals are based 
on Part 1. 

2. Nearly all the objections are based on Part 2, 

3. We are letting year by year go by without securing the 
benefits of Part 1, which is attainable, because we associate it 
with Part 2, which at present is not attainable. 

4. The ends sought by Part 2 would be largely, perhaps 
sufficiently, reached by the carrying out of Part I, for 

(a) Your own experiment and much other evidence show 
that the training would promote recruiting both for the 
expeditionary force and for the Territorials. 

(b) A very small inducement would secure at the close of 
the training a great number of names for enrolment among 
those voluntarily undertaking the liability Part 2 would make 
compulsory. 

Two questions require answers. 

I. Is it useless, as I understand the National Service League 
contends, to ask any Government to incur the expense of train- 
ing all capable men without a guarantee of their service? It 
would be interesting to hear what Lord Haldane would say on 
the point. I observe that it has always been urged that the 
gain in health and capacity would be much greater than the 
cost of the training. When to that is added the help to recruit- 
ing and the increased readiness and value of offers of service 
when needed which would result from the training it seems 
likely that objection would be met. 

II. Is it possible to exercise the compulsion needed to make 
the training universal without such interference with our 
cherished liberty of residence and migration apart from police 
supervision as would result in revolt against the system ?—I 
am, Sir, &c., Henry LAURENCE, 

Bulmer, York. 





A SOLDIER'S GENERAL PAPER. 
(To tas Epitor or rex “Srxcraror,’’} 
Srr,—As a soldier I have been very much interested in your 
articles on “A Soldier’s General Paper.” I cannot help 
thinking that the comparatively poor answers obtained were 
the result of the manner in which the questions were framed. 
Those of us who have sat for examinations know the difficulty 
sometimes experienced in trying to arrive at exactly what it 
is the examiner wants. What is he driving at? Once that 
is cleared up, to answer the question is comparatively simple. 
I think it was so in this case. The recruit did not understand 
what you were asking. Personally, I should not find it very 
easy to answer “ What is France?” in afew words, but I should 
find it quite easy if I was asked “What do you know of 
France?” Similarly with the other questions. “What do 
you know of Alfred the Great?” is much easier than “ Who 
was Alfred the Great?” I believe if you had put the questions 
in this form you would have got better answers. This is 
borne out, I think, by the, answers to the question about the 
Prime Minister. The fact that three men attempted to 
describe his functions instead of giving his name shows tbat 
they had not understood the question. If you had asked 
“What is the name of the Prime Minister?” you would have 
got many more correct answers. I wish some other officer 
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ald make the experiment, putting the questions in the form 


t.—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. 
” -~% correspondent’s criticism is well founded. We put 
the questions in the way we did because we desired to institute 
a comparison with the French results. We were obliged, 
therefore, to model our questions on those administered to 
the French recruits. They asked, “Who was Napoleon?” 
« What is England ?"—Eb. Spectator.] 





[To rus Eprror or tae “Srecraror.”] 
§ir,—The facts in the “Soldier’s General Paper” in your 
issue of the 16th inst. make melancholy reading for whole- 
hearted believers in democratic government and the “vox 
populi vox Dei” theory. It may be that total ignorance of 
the most elementary facts in the history of our country does 
not matter, and that if we trust the “great heart of the 
people” all will be well. But, if so, why spend millions on 
“education”? If these soldiers are to be considered a fair 
sample of the class from which they are drawn, does it not 
reduce the theory of manhood suffrage to an absurdity? The 
man who is “completely ignorant” of the United States, 
South Africa, Nelson, and Wellington is held to possess an 
opinion worth having on all political questions, even though 
they may be vital to the Empire—an opinion which, expressed 
by his vote, is theoretically and practically as valuable as that 
of Mr. Asquith or Sir Edward Grey.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E, G. Smiru. 
Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 


[To tur Eprror or rus “ SrecratTor.”’] 

S1r,—The answers elicited by the examination papers set to 
French and English recruits are curious and interesting, but 
it may be doubted whether they are a trustworthy index of the 
knowledge of the examinees. As a rule, people who enter for 
examinations have something to gain by passing, and passing 
high; but in this case unless a prize was offered for the best 
set of answers—and this we are not told—what, from the 
recruit’s point of view, was the good of it? Most of them 
probably regarded the ordeal as a nuisance, as an encroach- 
ment upon time that might otherwise have been devoted to 
cleaning their accoutrements, smoking their pipes, or going out 
fora walk. “Why,” they might inquire, “should we be vic- 
timized in this way?” I cannot help thinking that where no 
answers were given it may have been simply from a desire to 
escape as quickly as possible from the examination room. I 
certainly surmise another “embryo jester” in the individual 
who wrote of “a rising of sea buoys.” Perhaps his name is 
Weller.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. Mincurn. 





{To tae Epiror or tHe “ Srrcrator.” | 

S1r,—Is not the Jamentable failure of so many to pass the 
simple examinations in the test cases of the Spectator a reflec- 
tion upon our present expensive system of education in the 
elementary schools? Thesystem has been in force since 1873, 
so that it is reasonable to expect that every Englishman now 
living (excepting very old men) has received under it some 
education in our schools. I do not quite accept the statement 
ofa writer in the Spectator a fortnight ago that knowledge 
acquired or the lessons learned at school are soon forgotten. 
Ihad no special facilities in my school days for obtaining 
education, and the books which I was enabled to possess 
myself of were very few. I left school in 1859 at the age of 
ten to begin work, and I may safely say that I had learnt in 
the elementary school which I had attended everything which 
I know now of a purely educational nature. The recollection 
of the following subjects is as fresh to me as the days in which 
I learned them. 

History.—The conquests of England by Romans, Danes, 
and Normans; the battles which preceded them; the names 
of chief leaders and queens of ancient Britain; the carrying 
of Caractacus to Rome and his exclamation on beholding 
its splendour. Date of Norman Conquest and names of the 
Norman kings, with date of the accession and death of the 
earliest. Discovery of America, date, and names of dis- 
coverers ; how, and why that country is not called Columbia. 
Names of early English circumnavigators. The introduction 
by Sir Walter Raleigh of a certain luxury. Mungo Park's 
travels and his exclamation at the sight of a little flower when 
he was in the depth of despair. 


Geography.—Draw outline map of England from memory 
showing principal promontories and river openings to the sea. 
Names of the counties of England in order and situation. 
Names of the principal mountain ranges and their situations. 
Names of the chief rivers. Names of capes on the coast line, 
Names of chief countries in Europe, with capitals and rivers 
they stand upon. Names of chief mountains and volcanoes 
and their situations. Names of the chief capes. Names of 
seas. Description of the overland route from London to India 
and China. What does the phrase “balance of power” mean? 
Which are the five great Powers? Names of the islands in 
the Mediterranean. 

Grammar.—Parsing of any ordinary sentence. Names of 
the parts of speech, and explanation of what grammar is. 

Science, &c.—Names of the signs of the Zodiac in Latin and 
English. Latin roots of some English words. Two or three 
proofs of the earth's rotundity. A few object lessons proving the 
refraction of light. Explanation of meanings of centripetal and 
centrifugal forces. Why the sound of thunder is not heard at 
the same moment the lightning’s flash is seen. Who Mahomet 
was, what he did, where born, where buried, the special 
character of his monument. Who Confucius was, his 
teaching and peculiarity of doctrine as to the souls of 
deceased persons. 

Arithmetic.—Exercises up to simple proportion. 

Writing.—Dictation from book or newspaper. 

Reading.—F rom the Fourth Book of Lessons (Irish School 
Books). 

My knowledge of the above subjects I attribute to the 
excellent system of teaching in those days.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

ANGLO-Saxon. 

[Nothing is truer than the proverb, “ You can take a horse 
to the water, but you cannot make him drink.” Our corre- 
spondent was clearly always ready to drink, and we do not 
doubt that there are plenty of lads in England to-day who 
have the same spirit of learning in them. We fear, however, 
that the spirit inspiring the living and voluntary education 
of the ’fifties and ’sixties has not been prolonged into our day, 
The dead hand of the State has been laid upon the whole 
system, and its chill fingers have deadened effort and taken 
the spring out of the teaching.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





{To tre Eprror or tax “Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—We forward the accompanying answers to your general 
knowledge paper published in your issue of December 2nd, as 
we think they may prove of interest. In this case the class to 
whom the paper was set consisted of fifteen youths who 
recently entered the Royal Navy. It seems to us that the 
general standard of intelligence, as shown by the answers, is 
considerably higher than that displayed by the French con- 
scripts alluded to in your first article, and the soldier recruits 
mentioned in your issue of the 16th inst. We inclose a sum- 
mary of ages and occupations before joining the Service, which, 
in all cases (with one exception), was in August this year, and 
we are inclined to think that the higher standard obtained is 
due to the shorter interval which has elapsed since our 
class left school when compared with the longer interval in 
the case of the recruits. You will notice that an extra question 
(No. 16. Who was Jack Johnson?) has beenadded, The 
answers to this question are interesting in that they show 
clearly the comparatively great interest and knowledge of 
current popular “sport,” as opposed to the lack of interest 
and ignorance of famous men and facts of history. Besides 
the summary of ages and occupations, we inclose a digest of 


the most interesting answers.—I am, Sir, &c. 
Two N.O.’s. 





Summary of ages and occupations of youths previous to entering 
the Royal Navy in order of merit: 17, Shop renter; 17, Training 
ship ‘Exmouth’; 17}, Outfiter; 17}, Farm servant; 17}, Fitter’s 
mate; 17}, Fitter’s labourer; 17}, Errand boy; 17}, Van — 
17}, Brickmaker; 17}, Upholsterer; 18, Rope worker; 18}, Brush- 
maker; 18, Farm labourer; 17}, Blacksmith’s mate; 18}, Golf 


caddie. 
DIGEST OF ANSWERS. 

1, Alfred the Great. (a) The King that burnt the pancakes 
which is still keep up. (6) He was tho first to fight on Sea. 
(c) A very big King. 

2. Nelson. (a) A very great leader in the Navy in time of 
War, and did many great deeds. (b) A great leader in the Navy. 


(c) Admiral of the Navy in Wellington’s time and fought in the 





battle of Waterloo. 
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3. Wellington. 
in the Military and fought at Waterloo. (¢)... 
at Waterloo. (d) One entirely ignorant, 

4, Shakespeare. (a) A Poet, some of the finest English Prose 
was written by him. (6) One entirely ignorant. 

5. United States. (a) Part of the British Dominions. (b) An 
American Republic, founded by the Pilgrim Fathers, who sailed in 
the ‘Sunflower.’ (c) Is a country owned by different Nations such 
as France. (da) Three were entirely ignorant. 

6. Indian Mutiny. (a) A terrible crime. (6)... Lord Clive 
did great work here. (c) A long-fought battle. (d@) Three were 
entirely ignorant. 

7. Napoleon. All comparatively correct. 

8. Prime Minister. (a) Winston Churchill (Asquith). (b 
Mr. Asquith advised by Balfour and Lloyd George. (c) The He: 
of England. 

9. South Africa. (a) A Continent South of Asia, the home of 
Negroes.... (b) A vast wild country and forests. (c) An old 
noted place for War such as the Boer War, where Lord Cronje was 
captured and Cruj (a) One ignorant. - 

10. France. (a) A noted place for fancy dress. (b) Under its 
own protection, and it is noted for onions and was Napoleon’s 
birthplace. (c) France is one of England’s best friends, and 
Germany is very jealous of her. 

1l. Aeroplane. (a) The latest thing and most dangerous. 

12. England. (a) It is the best Island in the world and second 
to none in all warfare ; it has the biggest Navy and the smartest 
Army. (b) Our Country isthe smallest in the world and rules the 
Seas. (¢) The British Isles. A free country and a great Navy. 
(d) An island off Europe, capital of the world, Mietress of the 
Seas. (¢) My Country is England, greatest country in the world 
and capital of the world. (/) Our Country is known everywhere 
in the world. (g) England is a Peninsula and owns the largest 
Navy in the world. (h) Two said “an Island.” 

13. London. (a) A vastand one of the largest cities in England. 
It is where most foreigners go, and is a free place. 

14 The Plag. (a) Tho Flag is the Pride of our Land and Red, 
White, and Blue. (b) The Union Jack is England’s Royal 
Standard, and where the Flag flies England reigns. (¢) The 
Flag is what Germany is trying to pull down. 

15. The Empire. (a) A conglomeration or gathering up of all 
— Colonies and Possessions into one with our King at the 

ead. 

16. Jack Johnson. All answered this question correctly. One 
added, “and has a head like a lump of wood.” 


[We have also received (a) a batch of answers to the 
“Soldier’s General Paper” without any covering letter; (b) 
answers to the same done by a number of young soldiers, 
mostly recruits, at two provincial depéts; and (c) answers to 
the same done by the boys at a L.C.C. school at Poplar and 
an elementary school in Norfolk. We regret that we are 
unable to do more than acknowledge the readiness shown by 
the officers and masters concerned to apply the test which 
we suggested. In general the result may be summed up in 

‘the formula. The longer frcm school the less knowledge.— 
Ep. Spectator.} 


(a) A Captain in the French — 





A TEST FOR MAGISTRATES. 

[To tux Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”] 
£1r,—It might possibly remove some of the Chancellor's 
difficulties in the appointment of magistrates and solve Mr. 
Neil Primrose’s grievances if all nominees, by whomsoever 
suggested, were subjected to au examination, not competitive, 
but such in a mild form as barristers and solicitors have to 
pass before entering their professions, special attention being 
paid to the law of evidence. It is not given even toa good 
man to judge rightly by instinct.—I am, Sir, &., X. 





ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 

| To tue Eprror ov THe “Srecrator.”} 
S1r,—Whenever this discussion arises—as it does from time 
to time—the illustrative lines fall somewhat sharply into two 
divisions, the possible and the impossible. “ W. A. C.’s” “ col- 
loquial” hexameters, of which you approve, are good verse 
simply because they are colloquial—i.c., retain the stress 
laid on each syllable in every-day speech : 

“ Sir, when Tennyson sang of Virgil’s stateliest measure,” &c. 
But W. J. Stone’s lines, as quoted by Mr. Lionel James, are 
impossible, because violence is done in them to the natural 
stress. The line 

“ And may they from above grant thee thy every desire,” 

is a pentameter, if anything, but the initial foot, if read as 
prose, is an iambus both here and in 

“Than when two dwelling in one abode are at one in all things.” 
The metre is commonly vitiated by such forced stress on a 
naturally short monosyllable at the beginning of the line, as 
in Coleridge’s translation of Schiller: 

“In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column... .” 











Is it not against the English hexameter that Tennyson, whms 

ear at least is still held unimpeachable, avoided any imitation 

of the “ stateliest measure” in his experiments in the i 

metres P And is not Professor Saintsbury’s dictum true that 

in English the dacty] is always trying to turn into an anapesst P 

The tendency is well seen in Swinburne’s verse, eg., in 

“ Hesperia,” which opens with a good hexameter : ’ 

“ Out of the golden remote wild west where the sea without shore 
Maes 

but soon breaks away into purely anapestic lines, as 

“The delight of thy face and the sound of thy feet and the wind 
of thy tresses.” 

As to W. J. Stone’s contention that English resembles ancient 

Greek in intonation, and that we can naturalize the Greek 

metres, I have a distant memory of some burlesque hexa. 

meters beginning— 

“ E’en as a lamp paraffin by an accident awfully bursting 
Throws a fierce ominous glare as the oil irrepressibly blazes,” 
which ean be transliterated into quite Greek-looking words of 

identical scansion, fvaca Aaunapaghy, x.7.A.—I am, Sir, Xe, 
Grorce ENGLEREAR?, 

Little Clarendon, Dinton, Salisbury. 

[In spite of Swinburne’s well-known remark that the genius 
of the English language is anapwstic rather than daetylie, 
a dactylic measure can be very effective in English, as 
Waller proved two and a half centuries ago in his charming 
poem which begins :— 

“ Hylas, O Hylas, why sit we mute 
Now that each bird saluteth the Spring ? 


Tie up the slackened strings of thy lute; 
Never mayst thou want of matter to sing.” 


—Ep. Spectator.] 





[To Tae Environ or tue “Srecrator.”} 
Sir,—Following the correspondence on this subject, may | 
refer your readers who have children that are appreciative of 
poetry, and who like poetry being read to them, to “ Jack and 
the Beanstalk” in English hexameters, by Hallam Tennyson? 
The book is illustrated with unfinished sketches made by 
Randolph Caldecott, and is a source of delight both to young 
and older children. The following passages, taken at random, 
are illustrative of the style, and sound very quaintly when 
repeated by youthful mimics:— 

“With fat checks peony-bulbous 


Ladle in hand, she stood, and spake in a tone of amusement: 
‘Oh! what a cramp’d-up, small, insesquipedalian object !’” 

“ Called for his hen, said ‘ Lay’ ; so she with a chuck cock-a-doodle, 
Dropt him an egg, pure gold, a refulgent luminous oval.” 

“Climb me,’ the bean-stalk said with a whisper. Jack, reascending, 
Swarm’d to the wonderful isle once more, and high habitation.” 

“ Jack cleft clean thro’ the haulm; that Giant desperate hurl’d his 
Limbs in a downward, roaring, thund’ring: pre-cipitation, 
Crash’d to the ground stone-dead with a crash as a crag from 

a mountain.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., HERBERT BEARD, 

Gartcosh House, Gartcosh, near Glasgow. 





MOSQUITOES AND MILLIONS. 
{To tus Epitorn or tue “Srecraror.” | 

Srr,—It is with the greatest diffidence I cross swords with 
Major Bruce over a subject with which he has so eminently 
identified himself, but as I was the first to bring the Barbados 
million—Gerardinus Poeciloides—to public notice, and the 
first at my private expense to send them to some of the West 
Indian islands and other places, however prudent it may be, 
I hardly like to keep toa shelter trench of silence when the 
Major makes a charge concerning them. 

He states in your issue of December 9th: “The anopheles, 
the fever-carrying mosquito, breeds most freely in places 
where fish could not be introduced, such as a hollow tree, an 
empty tin can or crock, a broken pitcher, a big leaf full of rain- 
water, or the gutter of a roof.” 

Is this word “ anopheles ” merely a slip of the pen for some 
other variety—say the sfegomyia, the yellow fever-carrying 
mosquito ?—for the plages he mentions are the very places 
other authorities say the anopheles avoid. But if that is Major 
Bruce’s experience, it at once destroys my theory that 
Barbados owes its immunity from malaria to the “ millions”; 
such and similar places abound in Barbados, and are freely 
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= 
made use of by the stegomyia and other varieties, and so could 
the anopheles if such was their habit. Major Bruce asks if 
there are any anopheles in Barbados; I can only say that hither- 
to they have not been observed by those on the look-out for 
them; but, saying they are present, why should they not be 
infected, bearing in mind that Barbados is the sanatorium for 
malarial patients from the other West Indian islands and 
Demerara; and with the frequent communication between 
Barbados and St. Vincent and St. Lucia, islands but 100 
miles away, where anopheles are, or were, abundant, it is 
highly probable that they are imported from time to time. 

Evelyn G. Mitchell, A.B., M.S., on page 52 of “ Mosquito 
Life” states, in speaking of the anepheles: “The distance to 
which the pests may be transported is probably unlimited. 
They are spread from port to port by ships, especially in the 

ics.” 

i. also asks, Can it be proved that the anopheles formerly 
existed in Barbados? No, for the obvious reason, if one can 
grant that the anopheles only make use of those waters for 
breeding places where “ millions ” naturally abound in Barbados 
—which, I believe, is the general expert opinion—and 
can aleo grant that the “millions” will destroy the larva of the 
anopheles with the same avidity that they destroy those of 
the stegomyia and other varieties; as there is no reason to 
assume that the “millions” have not always inhabited the 
swamps, ponds, and little streams, it follows that the anopheles 
have always been kept in check. 

It is obvious that it would be a waste of money to import 
“millions” where fish of similar habits abound, as Mr. Boulenger 
has pointed out to me; but where the “ millions” have been 
imported in the West Indies and other places the consensus 
of opinion is that they have already done good work in miti- 
gating the scourge of mosquitoes. 

The variety of the genus Gerardinus in Barbados is essen- 
tially a surface-feeding fish, and its voracity is unquestionable. 
~—IJ am, Sir, &., ©. Kenrick GIspons. 

Surbiton, 





[To rae Epirorn ov tas “ Sprcrator.”’] 

Str,—I am grateful to Major G. E. Bruce for directing my 
attention to Mr. Boulenger’s article in the August number of 
the Annals and Magazine of Natural History. But Major 
Bruce's letter seems to confuse two points which are quite 
distinct. The first point is the value of the “millions” and 
other carnivorous cyprinodonts-as destroyers of mosquitoes: 
this has been established by experiments and proved over and 
over again; nor will it, I believe, be disputed. The other 
point is a minor one—namely, the reason for the absence of 
the anopheles from Barbados. The theory which was men- 
tioned in your article was based upon the observations of 
Major Hodder in St. Lucia, and of others in India and in 
Sierra Leone, as to the breeding habits of the anopheles. If 
the anopheles does breed in bollow trees, broken pitchers, and 
roof gutters, the theory cannot hold good; but if it be a fact 
that larvae of the anopheles are never found in water above 
the ground level, then the surmise that the “ millions” prevent 
this particular mosquito from establishing itself in Barbados 
may not be an unreasonable one. It is a question of evidence. 
—I am, Sir, &e., T. Hersert BInpiey. 

Hedenham. 

['This correspondence cannot be continued.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





ALTAR. 
[To rus Epiror or tux “Srectator.”’] 

Srr,—Your correspondent’s proof that the word “altar” has 
been used in unauthorized manuals from the Reformation 
downwards has not much relevance to your own statement, 
which it seeks to controvert, that “the term has no place in 
authorized manuals.” The one authorized manual of the 
Church of England is the Book of Common Prayer, which 
speaks uniformly of the “ Lord’s Table ” or the “ Table.” 

That the Coronation Service retains the word “altar” 
among other mediwvalisms is not surprising; but it is 
probably due to the fact that there was no coronation between 
1837, when Tractarianism was in its cradle, and 1902, when it 
had won its triumph. The use of the term in “ A Companion 
to the Altar” stands on a different footing altogether. It is 
metaphorical, and to be compared with such titles as Herbert’s 
“Temple.” Accordingly, although the word “altar” is found 
in one of the prayers of that manual—* Most gracious God, I 





— 


come to Thy altar to renew my baptismal covenant of which 
this sacrament is a seal ”—it is not found in any of the 
directions to the communicant. The question is not of the 
first importance, but it is always important to state evidence 
correctly, and not to confuse issues.—I am, Sir, &c., B. 





ANGLICAN MASTERS IN NONCONFORMIST 
SCHOOLS. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Srercrator.”) 
Srr,—A correspondent writes in your issue of December 9th: 
“The appointment of any Churchman to the head master- 
ship of an intermediate school [in Wales] is one of the 
rarest of events.” I have been for sixteen years a member 
of the body which in this county (Montgomeryshire) appoints 
the head masters and head mistresses of the intermediate 
schools, and the statement of your correspondent amazes me. 
I have since reading his letter made inquiries as to the 
religious opinions of the head teachers of this county, and I find 
that since the schools were opened twenty-one appointments 
have been made. Of these twelve have been held by Church- 
men or Churchwomen and nine by Nonconformists. I hare 
taken habitual attendance at a place of worship for evidence of 
religious views, as, of course, it has not been possible to carry 
inquiries further. I bave not the leisure to ascertain the facts 
throughout Wales, but I have no reason to think that this 
county, which took the lead in the Welsh educational “ revolt,” 
differs materially from the rest of Wales. It is greatly to be 
deplored that the passions unhappily roused by the Disesta- 
blishment controversy should be inflamed by false statements 
made in general terms by anonymous correspondents.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Eve.uing M, Lewis, 
Glan Hafren, Newtown. 





“UNDER WAY.” 
(To tue Epiron oy tue “Srecrator.”]} 
Srr,—Is it too late to enter a protest against the frequent 
misspelling weigh for way in the phrase to “ get under way” ? 
I notice it in the current number of Blackwood, p. 762, and 
even the Spectator (Special Literary Supplement, p. 937) gives 
its countenance to this spelling. Surely there is no justifica- 
tion for this usage, which probably arises from a confusion 
with the phrase to “ weigh anchor.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. T. F. 
Cambridge. 





AN AMZRICAN CAT. 
[To rus Eprror or tue “ Srecraron.”] 

Srr,—A New York publishing firm, whose premises occupy 
the sixth and seventh floors of one of the city’s “skyscrapers,” 
has two black cats which bave been in its service for several 
years. These cats are usually domiciled in the editorial de- 
partment on the seventh floor, where they have many friends 
among the employees. Recently, for certain reasons, the cats 
were “degraded” to the printing department on the sixth 
floor. This treatment they naturally resented, and the elder, 
graver and more resourcefal of the two, bas hit upon the fol- 
lowing ingenious expedient to regain his old haunts and 
friends. Every morning at eight o’clock he waits at the gates 
of an ascending elevator, and entering with the connivance of 
the operator is conveyed to the seventh floor, where be alights, 
It should be added that the cat is somewhat “advanced in 
years,” and, moreover, being an American citizen, does not see 
the force of climbing a “stairway ” when he can go up by the 
elevator.—I am, Sir, &c., A. M. WiL.iams, 
New York. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE AND THE CHARGES 
MADE AGAINST IT. 
[To rue Eprror of tus “ Srecrator,”} 

Srr,—On Friday, December 8th, 1911, Colonel Seely, Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, speaking at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, on 
the subject of the Territorial Force, repeated a challenge to Lord 
Roberts and the National Service e which he had made a 
few days before at the“Q” Club. This was that the Leaguo 
should add to the resolution usually put at their meetings the 
following or similar words :— 

“ And, further, that this meeting pledges itself to assist the 
county associations and commanding officers in bringing the 
numbers of the existing Territorial Force up to its full establish- 
ment by every means in its power.” 





He said that if the League chose to add those or similar words te 
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their resolution he, for one, would call them friend, but if they 
refused he should regard them as an enemy. oo Se, Sanam 
has worked for the Territorial Force from the inning it ily 
accepts this challenge. Instructions will issue at once to all 
branches of the League throughout the United Kingdom that 
at all meetings where a resolution is put advocating the adoption 
of the principles and proposals of the League the words suggested 
by Colonel Seely s be added to it. . 

From the first inception of the Territorial Force the Leagu 
has consistently supported it, recognizing the great advance it 
shows in organization over the Volunteers. Numerous instances 
could be quoted of benefits rendered to the Territorial Force by 
the League through meetings and personal influence. Moreover 
a large number of those who have worked hardest for the Terri- 
torial Force are ardent supporters of the National Service League. 

But, while quite willing to give the particular measure of sup- 
port to the Territorial Force suggested by Colonel Seely, the 
members of the League, as men deeply concerned with the ques- 
tion of national defence, can in no way abandon their contention 
that a force based on the voluntary system can be neither efficient 
nor sufficient, and they will relax no endeavour to bring this truth 
hometo their fellow-countrymen. That in former years Colonel 
Scely held strongly to the truth of this contention is shown by the 
following extract from his speech at the Royal United Service 
Institution on February 14th, 1902 :— 

“T myself, speaking as a member of Parliament, with a seat to 
lose, say openly that I consider that it would be extremely desir- 
able that it should be obligatory for every male in this country to 
be trained to arms. I also believe that five-sixths of the people of 
this country would welcome such a proposition. I will not detain 
this meeting longer except to say that Iam strongly in favour of 
this matter being put before the public quite frankly. Our 
countrymen should be told that the danger is imminent, that it 
can be easily overcome by their own personal exertions, and that 
in no other way can it be overcome. Not by spending money on 
ships, although the Navy must always have our first care; not, 
most assuredly, by shouting about Imperial greatness, but by 
personal self-sacrifice alone can this Empire be maintained. I go 
further : I believe that if these warnings fall upon deaf ears at 
no distant date this Empire of which we are so proud will fall to 
pieces, and this nation will be humbled to the dust.” 


The opinion above expressed by Colonel Seely was further 
emphasized by him in the evidence he gave before the Royal Com- 
mission on Physical Training (Scotland) on June 19th, 1902. 

We have accepted Colonel Seely’s challenge. We now ask him, 
in his turn, to act up to his own declarations. 

By order of the Executive Committee of the National Service 
League. W. J. B. Brep, Secretary. 





THE BOYS’ COUNTRY WORK SOCIETY. 
To tue Eptror or tHe “Srectator.”’] 
Sir,—About eighteen months ago you were kind enough to insert 
a letter about the Boys’ Country Work Society from Miss Iles, its 
Honorary Secretary. Since then the Society has made such steady 
ep and the outlook is so promising that I venture to bring it 
efore you again in the hope that it may receive increased support. 

As Miss Les pointed out, some 80 per cent. of boys on leaving 
school take to unskilled employment, and many of them are handi- 
capped from the start by home surroundings. Before long they 
fall out of the running and frequently sink to the level of the 
“unemployable.” It was to give these “blind alley boys” a 
chance that the Society was started some five years ago, its object 
being to place them with farmers in England and Wales, where 
they might learn the routine of country work, and so have the 
chance of securing regular employment. 

Critics of the scheme have urged that a farm labourer’s wage 
is low. This may be true, but, on the other hand, the life is 
healthy and the work is constant and not casual. Whilst for 
those who may wish to better thensselves it may, and indeed does, 
lcad, with the improvement of physique, direct to the Navy or to 
succossful emigration to our colonies. The Society, which keeps 
in touch with the boys up to the age of eighteen and longer, sends 
them to parts of the country only where boy labour is in demand, 
and insists that when the newcomer knows his work he is to receive 
the wages current in his district. 

Beginning with the placing of one lad in 1905, the Society has 
found places for more boys each year till, in 1910, the number 
provided for was 162, making a total to date of 492 boys. Whether 
those selected for places in the country will settle down to the 
work and do well is not easy to judge, but, so far as our experience 
goes, some two-thirds may be expected to do so. 

Each boy requires a country outfit and his fare, should the 
farmer not advance it. This means a cost of about £2 to £3 per 
boy, which is generally defrayed by those interested in him. 

Hitherto the Society has been run almost entirely by voluntary 
workers. These are redoubling their efforts to keep pace with 
their own success. But in spite of their unselfish devotion and 
the utmost economy the Society finds itself faced with the in- 
creased expenditure which is inseparable from a growing work. 

Some short time ago Sir Herbert Raphael, M.P., offered £25 
towards a total amount of £200, which would enable the Society 
to have its headquarters in London and to employ a paid secre- 
tary. Tho offer was conditional on the balance being raised. We 
have now four other offers of £25 and two lesser gifts, leaving a 
balance of £60 to be raised. If some of your readers would help 
in this they would be assisting a Society which can claim honestly 
to be doing a little towards checking the present terrible waste of 
boy lifo, 





ee 
In the absence in India of our Chairman, Lord Shaftesbury, and 
of our Treasurer, the Hon. Venetia Baring, cheques may be sent 
to myself at 25 Kensi: Gore, S.W., or to the account of the 
Boys’ Country Work iety at the London County and West. 
minster Bank, St. James’s Street, S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rozert Yrersunen, 








MR. THOMPSON AND MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 
We have been requested by the President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, to give publicity to the following statement 
with regard to the position of the Rev. J. M. Thompson, 
Dean of Divinity in the College, whose special licence ag 
Dean of Divinity was withdrawn in July last by the Bishop 
of Winchester in consequence of his publication of the work 
entitled Miracles in the New Testament :— 


“Statement as to the past and present position of the office of 
Dean of Divinity in Magdalen issued in view of the action taken 
by the College at the College meeting holden on November Ist, 
1911. 

“The office of Dean of Divinity is an ancient one, recognized 
both by the Founder’s Statutes and by the Statutes under which 
the College is now governed. The present Statutes assign to the 
Dean certain administrative duties which had long been dis- 
charged by the holders of the office, andallow the College to assign 
to him duties of another kind. This course was taken by the 
College in 1888, when it made certain by-laws relating to the 
office. Under these by-laws, and with a view to the duties 
assigned by them, the Dean was required to apply to the Bishop 
of Winchester for a licence, and it was the licence thus received 
by Mr. Thompson which was withdrawn in July last. The College 
has now repealed the by-laws in question. The effect of this 
action is to bring about a return to the condition of things exist- 
ing before 1888, to relieve the Dean of Divinity of the duties in 
respect of which the licence was sought and granted, and to leave 
Mr. Thompson during the remainder of the term for which he 
was reappointed to the office in December 1910 charged only 
with the duties assigned to him by Statute, or by other by-laws, 
for the performance of which no licence had been held by any of 
his predecessors. Neither Mr. Thompson’s position as a Fellow 
of the College in Holy Orders nor such customary rights as he 
shares with the other clerical Fellows are affected either by the 
action of the Bishop in withdrawing the licence granted to him 
in his official capacity or by the subsequent action of the 
College.” 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
eapression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


THE CHRISTMAS GUEST. 
(IRELAND.) 
Ir Mary came to the door to-night, 
In the bitter wind and soaking rain; 
If she came to me in her sorry plight 
To plead as one woman pleads with another, 
As mothers come in their need toa mother, 
If Mary came in the wind and rain 
She should never beg at my door in vain. 





If Mary came to the door to-night, 

Her Baby sleeping upon her breast, 

Saying, “ Let you share with me warmth and light, 
For I bear in my arms the World’s Desire, 

But cold are His limbs and we have no fire. 

O stranger woman, may you be blessed 

If you open your door and give us rest ”— 


If Mary stood and knocked at my door 

A thousand welcomes herself should find, 

And she’d not be scorning a house so poor, 

With the homespun linen upon the table. 

No place she found one time but a stable— 

With the poor dumb beasts were good and kind— 
And a thatch to shield her from rain and wind. 


If Mary came, the Mother of God, 
The Rose of the World upon her breast, 
Oh! I'd sweep the ashes and stir the sod, 
And bring her new bread and cakes of my baking, 
With the freshest butter, this morning’s making, 
Kneeling I'd give her best of my best, 
Mary the Mother, earth’s Christmas guest. 
W. M. Lerrs. 
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FRENCH POETRY.® 


Nosufficiently completeanthology of French verse has ever been 
published in England. Two volumes, Professor Saintsbury’s 
French Iyrics and The Oxford Book of French Verse, have 
attained a wide popularity; but both these examples, for all 
their undeniable charm, are inadequate and lacking in that 
eatholicity of taste which is as exclusive as it is comprehensive. 
Professor Saintsbury, for instance, excludes all sonnets from 
kis collection “ because the number and excellence of them in 
French is so great as to make selection difficult, and because 
they are, at least in some persons’ opinions, not properly 
lyrics.” It may be thought pedantic to refer to Professor 
Saintsbury’s grammar, but it would show a lack of appre- 
ciation if we did not remark upon his ingenuousness, more 
especially as he continues : “ I have admitted no pieces exclu- 
sively composed of Alexandrines, except a very few arranged 
in quatrains and tercets; arrangements which are regarded 
as lyrical in every language.” We confess that our own mind 
is not flexible enough to reconcile the opposed principles of 
these two statements; and it seems to us a purely arbitrary 
choice which selects Gautier’s La Chimere and excludes 
Ronsard’s sonnet “ Quand vous serez bien vieille, au soir, 4 la 
chandelle.”” Mr. St. John Lucas, in The Oxford Book of 
French Verse, did not limit himself to lyrical pieces; his book 
was planned on a larger scale; but he has only given us a 
single specimen of thirteenth-century verse, an anonymous 
pastourelle, which shows traces of Provengal influence. The 
great names of l’école provengalisante, Conon de Béthune, 
Chrestien de Troyes, Thibaut de Champagne, Gace Brulé, and 
Gui Couci, Mr. Lucas only mentions in his introduction; and 
yet we may say of their work what the late Mr. A. J. Butler 
said of the Guyenne and Languedoc poetry, that it possesses 
“arichness of melody and a variety of rhythm such as perhaps 
have never since been surpassed.” 

La Lyre @Amour, an anthology of French love poems, 
selected and annotated by Mr. C. B. Lewis, though it has, of 
course, an independent aim, is intended rather to supplement 
than to rival earlier collections. At least it is in this sense 
that we uncerstand Mr. Lewis when he eays: “I have no 
excuse for adding one more to the many anthologies of French 
verse unless, perhaps, it be the inherent beauty of the poems, 
some of which even nowadays are all too little known in 
England.” Naturally Mr. Lewis has not been able to avoid 
including in his volume many poems which have become the 
commonplaces of anthologists; at the same time his instinct 
for what is fine, coupled with, but not vitiated by, his pre- 
ference for what is unfamiliar, hus enabled him to make a very 
charming and interesting selection. He, too, has omitted 
Ronsard’s wonderful sonnet, which is certainly one of the 
most exquisite love poems that have ever been written; and, on 
the other hand, he has included Hugo’s Guitare, which is 
scarcely a love poem at all; we can only use the term here in 
the same sense as we might use it to describe Rossetti’s 
Sister Helen. The difficulties of choice, however, have been 
increased by the narrow limits of Mr. Lewis’s volume, and we 
need not dwell on them. We are grateful to him for having 
included examples from the work of the thirteenth-century 
Provengal school in France. The work of this school has not 
usually been treated as it deserves, and even Mr. Lewis speaks 
of “ the fetters of Provengal conventions.” We refuse absolutely 
to acquiesce in this verdict. If poetry is to be rejected when it is 
conventional in form and in matter, and for no other reason, 
we should have to reject our own Tudor sonneteers, including 
Shakespeare, and remove one of the most gorgeous pages in 
English poetry. It is not because poetry follows a rigid and 
formal convention, or because its matter reflects the con- 
ventions of a particular age, that we should reject it. The 
theme of all great poetry is drawn from the three great com- 
monplaces of our existence—love, separation, and death. To 
this extent form and matter are alike merely the vessels; the 
vital qualities are the personal emotion, the personal ex- 
perience, whether actual or subjective, which they contain and 
reveal; or, to put it in another way, love, death, and separation 
may seem to us the mere commonplaces of existence until 


*Ia 
annota’ 





¢ d'Amour: an Antho' of French Love Poems, ted and 
[5e. net. ] 


Selec 
mdon: Chatto and Windus, 


by C. B, Lewis, L.-ds-L, 





they touch us personally, and that moment the individual 
becomes the protagonist of humanity; he has realized some- 
thing which had remained for him until then an abstraction. 
We might say that the interest all imaginative art compels in 
us derives its force from the fact that, even when everything 
else is known and appreciated by us, there remains the incal- 
culable element in each individual character, and this is a 
principle which we can apply to the slightest lyric as well as 
to the greatest dramatic or epic poems. It is because the 
lyrical poetry of I'école provengalisante survives this test, 
because each song of the crusades differs in some subtle way 
from all the others, because even a passion expressed through 
the convention of l'amour courtois has its own individuality 
that this poetry survives for us. It is when we turn from 
the lyrical poetry of the thirteenth to that of the seven- 
teenth century, from instinct to intellect, that the incalculable 
element vanishes from our sight, and with it our interest. But 
we must remember that, though the lyrical poetry of the 
classical age in France was poor, the poetic genius of the 
French was expressing itself through another form, and we 
must seek for it in Racine—a consummate master in 
the psychology of love—in such complete expressions as 
Andromache, Phé2dre, and Athalie, or in such lines as 

“ Dans des ruisseaux de sang Troie ardente plongée ”, 

“ La rive au loin gémit blanchissante d’écume ” ; 
or 

“ C'est Vénus tout entiire 4 sa proie attachée.” 


Perhaps it is in such clear and perfect lines, so admirable in 
their simplicity and force, that the final complete expression 
of the French genius is to be found. We do not wish, how- 
ever, to be numbered among those who find a “lyrical 
deficiency ” in French poetry, whether they ascribe it to the 
national character or to an “iambic tendency.” We should 
not commit ourselves further than to say that perhaps the 
ideal of French poetry has been to make language definitely 
expressive, while with us the ideal has been to make it 
indefinitely suggestive. Such distinctions are, however, 
nearly always artificial. To have shown us some of the per- 
manent and universal qualities in French poetry is Mr. Lewis's 
claim upon our gratitude. We might express a hope that his 
work has been as pleasant and as profitable to himself as 
to us, 





FORE AND AFT.* 

In his Sailing Ships and their Story Mr. Chatterton gave us 
the results of some admirable research, prosecuted in the 
right spirit and in the right direction by one who is himself 
a competent seaman. He follows this with Fore and A/t, an 
equally good history of the rig which is familiar to every one 
who has ever seen coasting vessels, fishing smacks, yachts, or 
even model yachts. In the fore-and-aft rig the sails are of 
course set in line with the keel, not across the line as in 
vessels with square sails. The square sail was the earliest 
sail invented, and naturally so, for the men who first had the 
heart of “triple brass” necessary to accept the unknown risks 
of sailing thought of nothing more ingenious than of running 
before the wind. When the wind was not favourable they 
rowed. So far as the important navigation of the Nile was 
concerned there was little incentive to make a better science of 
sailing. ‘The wind generally blew from north to south, so 
that the boats could use the wind against the stream and their 
crews did not mind using their oars down stream. Yet, even 
so, it was discovered in due course that when the long, 
narrow, rectangular sail was peaked up aft and hauled down 
forward the boat would sail comparatively close to the wind, 
provided, of course, that she had enough grip of the water to 
overcome the tendency to make leeway. Mr. Chatterton 
reproduces a Dutch print of the year 1598 which shows just 
such sails as the Phoenician experimenters must have used when 
they made shift to sail close-hauled with the rectangular 
canvas. By the way, Mr. Chatterton refers to this print ae 
Fig. I, whereas it is marked in our copy Fig. VIII. 

The scheme of the fore-and-after came in embryo from 
Egypt. In Northern Europe it was developed wonderfully, 
the ideas of the English and Datch acting and reacting upon 
one another in a fruitful rivalry. Mr. Chatterton cannot find 
any evidence of fore-and-afters being in existence in Northern 


* (1) Fore and Aft: The Story of the Fore and Aft Riy from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. By E. Keble Chatterton. London: Seeley, Service and 
Co. [16s. net.}——(2) A Yachtswoman’s ises, and Some Sleamer Voyages, 





By Mande Speed, London: Longmans and Co, [6s, net.] 
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Europe, however, before 1475. That date, we may say, is 
earlier than any writer has hitherto claimed for fore-and-aft 
vessels. Ships designed to make long passages in broad 
waters could do best with square sails, and it was not till the 
seventeenth century that English builders turned seriously to 
fore-and-afters. With square sails there is no question of 
gybing, and that is a very important point in ocean work. 
But when it came to navigating winding estuaries in the 
coasting trade the unhandiness of square-sailed vessels was 
painfully obvious compared with fore-and-afters, which 
are not only vastly quicker in stays and generally 
more manageable, but sail appreciably nearer to the 
wind. The shallow and narrow waters of Holland were 
the mother of constant invention. One of the chief delights 
of this book is the fascinating series of old Dutch prints 
which show the fore-and-after at every stage of her evolution. 
Mr. Chatterton has cruised about the Dutch waterways 
collecting material, an important proportion of which could 
not have been got in any other way; and his comments are 
those of a man versed in seamanship whose eye flies straight 
to what is essential. He had lightly supposed, he tells us, 
that the short gaffs which are familiar in small Dutch vessels 
were a mere accident of design or the result of some vague 
prejudice. But when he sailed through canals in company 
with vessels thus rigged he soon understood the value 
of catching the rather steadier breeze over the tops of 
houses by means of the tall narrow sail (for the same reason 
the topsail of a Thames barge is her most useful sail), and 
understood, too, the greater handiness for their purpose of 
vessels which are not subject to having a sail with « powerful 
head filled with a sudden squall when entering locks or 
approaching bridges. We give this only as an illustration of 
the satisfying explanations which Mr. Chatterton brings to 
his subject through being himself a seaman. 

Mr. Chatterton points out the mistake of supposing that 
the schooner was a development of the cutter; this is an 
inversion of the true order. The most important improve- 
ments of the schooner have come from America, and it was 
only in the natural order of things that the ‘ America’ should 
run away from every English yacht in the ‘fifties of last 
century. True, her success was due to the design of her 
hull rather than to her sail-plan, but that the Americans are 
slill greatly our superiors in schooner building was proved by 
the successes of the ‘ Windward’ in 1910. ‘Lhe first English 
yacht, properly so called, was the Dutch-built ‘Mary’ belong- 
ing to Charles II. There is no existing picture of her, but 
her lines are well enough known frum contemporary craft of 
her type, and the frontispiece of this volume is a gallant 
fancy picture of what she must have looked like. There 
is much of the Dutch influence of that time remain- 
ing in the Bawleys which are so popular with fishermen 
in the mouth of the Thames. It is an extraordinary 
thing, yet a likeable trait too, how obstinately fisher- 
men cling to a type of vessel when once it has been 
adopted in their locality. There is no logical reason why the 
fishermen of Leigh, near Southend, should prefer Bawleys with 
their hoomless mainsails, while the smacksmen of the neigh- 
bouring Blackwater and Colne could hardly be induced to go 
to sea without a boom. At Harwich, only twenty miles away 
from the mouths of the Colne and Blackwater, and still in the 
estuary of the Thames, the Bawley reappears. The Sussex 
men keep to their luggers, so also do Cornishmen, Scotsmen, 
und Manxmen. But elsewhere on the South and West coasts 
and on the East coast the cutter or ketch is preferred. Perhaps 
the best description in the book is that of the Bristol Channel 
pilot cutters, written with a touch of affectionate admiration 
and with proper understanding. The square-sailed vessel 
diminisbes in numbers, but the fore-and-after is ever increasing. 
Steam seemed to threaten the existence of the latter at one 
time, even as it has almost killed the former, but now petrol 
comes to her rescue. With an auxiliary motor to help her 
aguinst a foul wind and tide or to work through a calm the 
fore-and-after can aspire to a regularity in her voyages which 
wis undreamed of a few years ago. Mr. Chatterton, we are 


glad to see, takes the sensible view that the new “enemy” of 
sail is really likely to be its salvation. 

The second book before us is much l>ss important. It 
relates some experiences of the writer and her husband when 
cruising in small yachts, and, in the second part of the book 
some voyages in passenger steamers. These two evidently 





eels 
have a soul for any adventure. Moreover, Mr. Speed 
is manifestly a capable skipper, and Mrs. an 


we should judge, a capital deck hand and 
Together they have been through some dirty Weather 
and they have no professional help. We thoroughly 
agree with Mrs. Speed when she says that Bailing ao 
be learned in youth. The perfect touch on the tiller 
is like having light hands on a horse and cannot be 
acquired late in life. We found ourselves wishing that the 
skipper bad written some of the book and given us more 
precise information from his log. Still, it is all written with 
such enthusiasm and good temper that the yachting reader 
cannot but be pleased. Wenotice a few misprints—* Primas” 

’s” Lightship for “Owers.” “Gimbles,” 


steward, 


for “Primus,” and “Ower’s 
although there are some precedents for it, is an unjustifi. 
able spelling of “gimbals” (or “gimbols”). “Tous savoir, c'est 
tous pardonner,” moreover, is not only wrong as a quota. 
tion, but is bad French. 





PROFESSOR JAMES’S INTRODUCTION TO 
PHILOSOPHY.* 


An introductory text-book to metaphysics is sorely needed, 
and we can well understand how William James, with his keen 
instinct for practical values, should have projected such a 
work. He did not live to complete it or to revise what he had 
written. There are many references to chapters which were 
never added, and there are sentences and paragraphs which 
we are certain he would have modified in any revision. But, 
fragmentary as the book is, it was well worth publishing, both 
for its own speculative importance and for its interest as a most 
characteristic specimen of the author’s work. Like Bergson 
he had a wonderful gift of apt illustration, homelier than the 
Frenchman’s, but not less illuminating. Sometimes in our 
view he carried it too far, for phrases like “experiential 
cash values,” and others with which the earlier books were 
sprinkled, debased without enlivening the argument. The 
slang of Wall Street is not the best adornment for philosophy. 
But in the present work we see James’s passion for concrete- 
ness and simplicity at its best. He is perfectly honest with 
himseJf and his readers, and he leads them cunningly by easy 
paths from the obvious to the intricate. The chapters are 
admirably “documented,” so that, incidentally, they form a 
kind of history of philosophy—the true form of history— 
arranged not chronologically but according to types of theory. 
He had the gift of describing views as another man might 
describe actions, importing drama into the bloodless contro. 
versies of creeds. This vigour and robustness are as pleasing 
qualities in the style of a thinker as lucidity, and tenfold rarer. 
Take such a summary as this of Cartesianism in one aspect :— 

“The first step was the theory of ‘occasionalism,’ to which 
Descartes led the way by his doctrine that mental and physical 
substances, the one consisting purely of thought, the other purely 
of extension, were absolutely dissimilar. If this were so, any 
such casual intercourse as we instinctively perccive between mind 
and body ceased to be rational. For thinkers of that age ‘God’ 
was the great solvent of absurdities. He could get over every 
contradiction. . . . God, according to them, immediately caused 
the change in our mind of which events in our body, and those in 
our body of which events in our mind, appear to be the causes, 
but of which they are in reality only the signals or occasions. 
Leibnitz took the next step forward in quenching the claim to truth 
of our perceptions. He freed God from the duty of lending all 
this hourly assistance by supposing Him to have decreed on the 
day of creation that the changes in our several minds should 
coincide with those in our several bodies, after the manner im 
which clocks, wound up on the same day, thereafter keep time 
with one another,” 

A malicious summary perhaps, but how vivid and memorable, 
and how substantially true! 

The author in a memorandum directed the publication, 
adding this note :—“ Say that I hoped by it to round out 
my system, which now is too much like an arch built only 
on one side.” With bis usual candour he accepted the view 
of many critics that Pragmatism was weak on the meta 
physical side, and in this book he desired to give it the 
requisite metaphysical basis. He begins with a» definition 
of philosophy: “ Historically it has always been a sort of 
fecundation of four different human interests, science, poetry, 
religion, and logic, by one another.” In its full sense it 
means any “man thinking, thinking about generalities 
rather than about particulars.” Again, it has “ become 








* Some Problems of Phi hy: a Beginning of an Introduction to Philosophy. 
By William Jamea Fane = Lcomens ond oo [4s, 6d, net.] 
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a collective name for questions that have not yet been 


answered to the satisfaction of all by whom they have 
been asked.” Nowadays we virtually identify it with meta- 
physics, and denote by it “the discussion of various obscure, 
abstract, and universal questions which the sciences and life in 
general suggest but do not solve; questions left over, as it 
were; questions all of them very broad and deep, and relating 
to the whole of things and to the ultimate elements thereof. 
He finds that the answers to such questions are arrived 
at by one of two methods. Some people, whom he calls the 
rationalists, prefer to deduce facts from principles; others, 
the empiricists, prefer to explain principles as inductions 
from facts. 

The following chapters take up the various root problems 
of metaphysics. He takes first the obscurest of all, the 
question of being. No one has yet satisfactorily explained the 
mystery of fact. “If you are a rationalist,” he says neatly, 
“you beg a kilogram of being at once, we will say; if you are 
an empiricist you beg a thousand successive grains; but you 
beg the same amount in each case, and you are the same 
beggar whatever you may pretend.” You do not touch the 
logical riddle of how we are to understand the origin of being. 
Next come three admirable chapters on “ Percept and Con- 
cept.” The first is continuous, the second discrete; out of 
the perceptual flax we shape concepts which are the counters 
of our intellectual life. The rationalist would have concepts 
originate independently of all perceptual particulars, and be 
in themselves a self-sufficing revelation; the empiricist con- 
tends that the significance of concepts is found always 
in relation to those perceptual particulars, James is 
not dogmatic; he is content to grant the claim of 
self-sufficiency, with the stipulation that “the full value 
of conceptual knowledge is got only by combining it with 
perceptual reality again.” ‘The threefold function of 
concepts in human life is admirably summarized thus :—They 
hold the rudder and provide us with a map of life. They bring 
new value into our perceptual life. “'The map which the mind 
frames out of them is an object which possesses, when once 
it has been framed, an independent existence. It suffices all 
by itself for purposes of study. The ‘eternal’ truth it con- 
tains would have to be acknowledged even were the world of 
senee annihilated.” On this all schools of thought would 
probably unite. But in James’s view the importance of con- 
eepts has been overstated, and he is concerned to defend 
against conceptualism the reality of perceptions, nay, more, 
their primary reality. His view is “logical realism,” and 
perfectly distinct from the usual empiricist doctrine. 

“What Iam affirming here is the platonic doctrine that con- 
cepts are singular, that concept-stuff is inalterable, and that 
rysical realities are constituted by the various concept-stuffs of 
Waich they ‘partake’ . . . For rationalism concept-stuff is prim- 
ordial and perceptual things are secondary in nature, The 
present book, which treats concrete percepts as primordial and 
concepts as of secondary origin, may be regarded as somewhat 
eecentrie in its attempt to combine logical realism with an other- 
wise empiricist mode of thought.” 


From this we pass to what to James was the fundamental 
problem of metaphysics, pluralism and monism—the many or 
the one: the distributive or colfective nature of reality. He 
shows brilliantly some of the obvious difficulties of monism— 
that it does not account for our finite consciousness, is 
fatalistic, creates a problem of evil, and contradicts the 
character of the reality we perceptually experience. It 
must deny that there is any novelty in life, or that reality 
can grow. James shares with Bergson a belief in creative 
evolution. He discusses his old enemy, the conceptual 
infinite, and the subject brings him into the sphere of the 
new mathematics with its doctrines of infinity, and he breaks 
a lance with Mr. Bertrand Russell. We confess that this 
part of the book seems out of scale: it is too difficult 
for the general purpose of the work and too elliptical to be 
quite clear. Better is the chapter on Causation, which is an 
admirable statement of the perceptualist or common-sense 
view. Is not the world, he asks, really growing in these 
activities of ours? The universe is not finished in advance 
of our dealings with it. And then weend. We could have 
wished for that chapter on “Idealism” still unwritten; for the 
monists whom James attacks are the extreme representatives 
of their school, and there are grades and hierarchies within 
idealism with which he had much sympathy. In reading his 
last statement of the creed which he preached with some- 





thing of the fervour of a crusade, we are struck with the 
recollection of the immense influence which it has had on 
contemporary thought. The proud abstract idealist of 
yesterday has been driven ont of fashion. Philosophic atmo- 
spheres change, and even thinkers who are fundamentally 
consistent insensibly alter their point of view. We find 
Professor James Ward, who, we suppose, would rank as an 
idealist, in his latest Gifford Lectures, advocating stoutly a 
pluralist standpoint. James was a great thinker, but he was, 
above all, a great teacher, a great writer, and a mighty 
propagandist. His conslusions have become part of the 
philosophic currency of our age. 





ONE OF THE MULTITUDE* 


One of the Multitude is an account of his boyhood and 
extreme youth written by a skilled workman who has risen 
from the unskilled class. At the end of the book he is still 
very young—still, we gather, not much over twenty—but he 
has already established himself, earns fairly high wages, and 
is married. The book bears every mark of absolute sincerity. 
We doubt if it could have been invented; but any shadow of 
doubt upon the subject is dispelled by Mr. A. C. Benson’s 
Introduction. The working man is a real working man; the 
story is true. The author was born in a poor street in the 
East End—not far from what was called “ Petticoat Lane.” 
His parents lived from hand to mouth. “ My father gave my 
mother,” he tells us, “eighteen shillings a week when he first 
married, and never increased it. When work fell slack my 
mother suffered the loss of wages; when work was plentifal 
and overtime the order of the day he would have days off 
spending the extra money in drink.” His mother was a hard- 
working, hard-hearted woman whom a hard life seems to have 
bereft of almost every feminine characteristic. She was 

“a woman with a good head-piece, remarkably sharp in reparteo, 
quick at reckoning, and surprisingly able to read ene’s innermost 
thoughts of a certain kind. Both my father and herself were 
illiterate—both very able, very independent of each other and the 
world, and both very much dis to take their own part. Of 
affection there was none; I believe both were incapable of it in 
any very great degree.” 

The family lived in one room and the children had a very bad 
time indeed. “We were often awakened in what seemed the 
dead of night by the fighting of our parents,” who, moreover, 
belaboured the boys as often as they did each other. The 
mother was certainly the better of thetwo. While ber husband 
was in hospital she worked herself almost to death to keep 
her children out of the workhouse, and when one little boy 
was ill she nursed him to the best of her power, and was truly 
unhappy when he died. 

Perhaps the young are never altogether miserable. Our 
author complains bitterly of his parents’ unkindness, of a 
roughness which amounted to brutality, and of the utter 
absence of affection which spoiled his childhood. Atthe same 
time the reader can but see that very often he enjoyed himself 
very much indeed. His chicf amusement was “to go and see 
the trains at a local station. Iremember to this day,” we read 
“my mingled feelings of awe and romance as the sinuous folds 
of the trains wound their way under the bridge.” Now and then 
he would spend a halfpenny on a half-ticket to the next 
station, and walk home thinking of “ the novelty, the pleasure, 
and the mystery of the ride.” More than once during his 
earliest years “a kindly association” sent him for several 
weeks into the country, where he stayed in a farmhouse, 
became familiar with a better manner of living, and learned 
that “the town was a blot upon the fair surface of a green 
world.” He stops in his narrative to thank the people who 
set up the “Children’s Happy Evenings” which “gave me 
nearly all the sweetness which just then came into my life.” 
As he got older the little street boy bade fair to become a 
hooligan. On one occasion, in consequence of a very small 
offence, he was “ knocked down ” by his father “ and kicked and 
punched until almost senseless,” when he was allowed to creep 
upstairs to bed. The cruelty made him desperate and be deter- 
mined to “ become asavage.” Accordingly he joined a sort of 
club, or, as they called it, “ click ” (“ clique ”), of which the worst 
boys in the neighbourhood were members, but finding that 
his companions were thieves he withdrew himself from their 
company after a very few months. “The hook-and-eyo 





* One of the Multitude. By George Acorn, With Introduction by Arthur 
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business,” as he tells us stealing is called by those who habitu 
ally practised it, revolted him. At school he goton well. The 
master was kind to him, and he fell for a while under the 
influence of a young man who was working at Toynbee Hall, 
for whom he conceived a hero-worship. 

It is very interesting as we read Mr. Acorn’s fascinating 
pages to notice what a hearty goodwill he bears to the 
various philanthropic associations from which he got pleasure 
or help in his childhood. Not to be altogether inhuman or 
criminal, his parents could hardly have been worse. No refining 
influence was brought to bear upon him in his home; yet, 
thanks to schoolmasters and school libraries, “happy even- 
ings” and a “Settlement worker,” he managed to get a 
taste for better things: he began to want books, to wish 
for cleanliness, and to dream of an ordered and civilized 
life. 

“Thad too much self-esteem quietly to accept the social 
status in which I found myself.” He was determined to 
get out from among the residuum. In spite, however, of his 
natural and honourable distaste for his early surroundings 
Mr. Acorn writes of his neighbours very kindly, and has at 
times a delightfully humorous touch. The “'Timminses” live 
before us, and we rejoice that Miss Timmins managed to marry 
into a better class. ‘Polly Smeeton,” with her “many 
plaits,” to whom our hero as a very little boy played “ young 
man,” amuses us greatly :— 

“So far as I remember there was not the slightest affection 
between us. We were always falling out with each other in 
anger and reuniting with diffidence. A boy had worked me into 
fighting him one day upon the purely speculative question as 
to which of us Polly Smeeton liked the best. By winning the 
fight, I won the fair damsel, to}my abiding sorrow and periodical 
distress of mind; for, to say the least of it, she was very 
captious. The alliance, however, was desirable in some ways, 
for the Smeetons were possessed of a large shed in their back- 
yard, a remarkable contrivance built of wood, in which I and 
Teddy Smeeton, the fair one’s brother, often larked about.” 
After school comes work, and all the difficulties of getting it 
and all the sorrows of being out of it. Poor Mr. Acorn had 
a bad time in his first situations. He began by being 
“boy” at a cookshop, and went on to be “boy” at “a 
shop-fitting factory.” Here is a curious picture of his 
master :— 

“Veal was the most perfect mixture of so-called ‘gentleman’ 

and hooligan that I have ever come across. He would arrive at 
shop at 9 a.m. clothed in immaculate City attire, brightly polished 
* top hat,’ perfectly clean linen, and using a mincing, affected care- 
fulness of speech. After walking up the stairs to our shop at the 
top of the building, he would sit upon a box in his bench-room 
and entirely change his clothes, even to underclothing and socks, 
and with them pack away carefully every vestige of respectability, 
including his manner of speech. He then folded his newspaper, 
shut the lid of the box wherein his garments were stowed with a 
bang, and gave vent to a string of most horrible oaths and 
blasphemies by way of a start for the day. He would continue 
all day in this vein, until at seven o’clock in the evening he 
resumed his other clothes and self, and returned to the suburb 
from whence he came, where, no doubt, he passed as a respected 
‘something in the City.’” 
A natural inclination to religion led the street-bred boy to a 
chapel, of which after some time he became a member. We 
gather that the social amenities to be found there rather than 
the opportunities for worship attracted the bulk of the mem- 
bors, who seemed, however, good people on the whole. Writing 
as 4 grown man Mr. Acorn tells of his youthful experiences 
there ina humorous mood and describes the “ walking out” 
and very harmless flirtations for which the intimacies of a 
small religious community offered opportunity. But if he 
sees the humorous side he is always reverent, and there are 
two or three sentences at the end of the book which proclaim 
deep religious conviction. The courtship which ended in his 
happy marriage is told very simply and leaves the reader 
wondering. Brought up in such surroundings, the child of 
such parents, handicapped by hunger and cold, familiar from 
his childhood with every sordid and coarse scene, this man 
seems to have developed a love of work, a respect for women, 
and a fear of God such as we should be glad to find in any 
more fortunate class of the community. Nothing so hopeful 
has been written for a long time. This is what the slums can 
produce now as they are—unreformed. Surely there is grit 
in the race—even in the residuum. 

This thought also arises as we read. Is it true, as so 
often stated, that the slams make the slum population? Is 
it not more likely that the slum population make the slums ? 





as 
LOVE AND LAUGHTER®* 

Mr. Jupp has unquestionably the gift of laughter, and, what 
is more, he shows occasionally that rarest thing in the world, 
touch of originality in his method of provoking our merriment, 
What we mean is best illustrated in the exceedingly ha 
little sketch entitled “ A Comedy of Flames,” which cxighane 
appeared in the Spectator. In this study the exaggeration, 
upon which the humour depends are so well concealed that 
the caricature almost passes for realism. There is besides 
what we cannot define, but may describe as a literary fascina- 
tion. “The Casting of the Bell,” which also appeared in our 
columns, has something of the same quality, though it is not 
so pronounced. In the stories of North and South Africa 
Mr. Judd gives a different turn to his wit, but not, in our 
opinion, quite so successfully; while the hunting stories, thongh 
we admit their quaintness and audacity, do not seem to ring 
quite true. If we may venture to give advice to Mr. Judd, it ig 
that he should concentrate his efforts upon the mood of “4 
Comedy of Flames” and “The Casting of the Bell.” Ha 
should develop the element of elusive mysteriousness in hig 
comedy. This “touch-and-go” type of fooling is seen at its 
greatest in some of Shakespeare’s clowns. Humour, in 
truth, is never more attractive than when it is shot with a kind 
of uncanny beauty. But to attain to these heights of invention, 
unless one is a Shakespeare, requires an immense labour. 
One needs the minute and ironic portrayal of Miss Austen, 
or, to take an analogy from another art, the perfection of 
detail which belongs to Jan Vermeer de De!ft. If Mr. Judd 
waits till he has accumulated a series of studies in the manner 
of “A Comedy of Flames,” we are sure that he will make a much 
greater impact upon the public than is possible by a volume 
of mixed studies such as that which lies before us, I£ ong 
has hit on a new way of putting things —“that new way 
which is the old”—as we believe he has, it is essential 
patiently to teach the reader how to appreciate him. Readers 
are for the most part too lazy or too insensitive to be quick at 
picking up a new method. For example, when Tennyson 
began to write, people honestly thought his most art-ful 
harmonies unmusical. He had, as it were, to instruct them 
how to read his measures. 

But though we say this it must not be supposed that there 
is not plenty of hearty laughter and quizzical entertainment 
in the present work. On the contrary, we confidently recom- 
mend it to a holiday public. Love and Laughter is an excel- 
lent book for any man or woman to buy ata railway station 
for a Christmas or New Year journey. It affords a couple of 
hours’ exceedingly pleasant reading, and we are convinced 
that those who take our advice and “ keep it for the train ” will 
thank us for the “tip” we have given them. But let them 
not fail to notice that in “A Comedy of Flames & they are, as 
they say in America, “up against” something new. 





THE WOMAN QUESTION IN ATHENS 
WE do not mean to imply by the title given to this notice 
that there was in the Athens of Aristophanes an agitation for 
the rights of woman such as that which is now forcing itself 
upon our notice. Doubtless there was some discontent: 
Athenian manners and customs in this respect had more 
Orientalism than was to be seen in other Greek cities. We 
wish rather to point out the curious resemblance to the 
present situation which comes out as we read this play of the 
year 411 B.c, Athens was, so to speak, “in the last ditch.” She 
had lost her best generals and statesmen and the flower of 
her population; her revenues were exhausted; her subjects 
revolting; her allies deserting it; above all she had no fleet. 
Aristophanes, who had been a vehement advocate of peace in 
happier days, sees his opportunity and comes forward again 
to urge the Cause. Why should not the women succeed 
where the men had failedP Let them divorce their 
husbands a mensa et toro till a more reasonable state of 
things is brought about. This, very briefly put, is the scheme 
of the Lysistrata. In the course of the action we come toa 
scene where the resemblance spoken of above comes out in & 
very striking way. One of the newly appointed Committee 
of Public Safety (this is Dr. Rogers’s view of the functions of 
the Probouloi) has a discussion with Lysistrata herself. She 


By John Savile Judd. London: Eveleigh Nash, 
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be women can put all things right; he is scorn- 


wt tt 
insists the This is part of the dialogue which 


fal and incredulous. 


follows :— - 
h! if you only could manage your politics 
: a in the way that we deal with the psec 


: recipe. Lys. First in the washing-tub 
ee — roe it and cleanse it from on 
Purging away all the filth and the nastiness ; 
then on the table expand it and lay, wen 
Beating out all that is worthless an mischievous, 
icking the burrs and the thistles away. 
Next for the clubs, the cabals, and the coteries, 
banding unrighteously, office to win, 
Treat them as clots in the wool and dissever them 
lopping the heads that are forming therein. . 
Then you should card it, and comb it, and mingle it, 
all in one basket of love and of unity— 
Citizens, visitors, strangers, and sojourners, 
all the entire undivided community.” 
So much for the Mother City ; now for the Colonies : 
“Scattered about to a distance surrounding us, 
these are our shards and our fragments of wool; 
These to one mighty political aggregate 
tenderly, carefully gather and pull.” 
Could the true Imperialism be better expressed ? 

We must say a few words—it would be a great pleasure if 
we could say more—about the volume under review. The 
quotation given above comes from a translation which 
Dr. Rogers published in 1878, and now reprints, together with 
some notes, without alteration. Our readers will agree that 
it could not be improved. At that time the translator did 
not expect to have either health or leisure enough to carry on 
his work with Aristophanes. All that he had before pub- 
lished was an edition of The Wasps. Happily things have 
turned out better than he anticipated. The greater part of 
the eleven plays has been edited, annotated, and translated, 
and all in a quite admirable way. Of the 300 pages of the 
present volume the translation occupies not quite a sixth; in 
the remainder we have a text, to the revision of which 
Dr. Rogers has given special attention, an introduction in 
which the illuminating discussion on the Acropolis—the scene 
of the play—may be noted, and a continuous commentary 
which leaves no difficulty unattempted. Dr. Rogers bas our 
best wishes that the work hitherto so well carried on may be 
brought to a successful ending. 





A HUNDRED YEARS OF CONFLICT.* 

Most of us know something about the Peninsular War; the 
operations of the British Army elsewhere during the long 
struggle with Napoleon are commonly passed over, the brief 
Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph Abercromby being 
possibly an exception. Only one of the six generals here 
commemorated was engaged in the Peninsula, and the scene 
of his work was not in that part where the issue of the con- 
flict was determined. Generally we may say that the lot of 
the Doyles was not cast in fair places. The first of the six, 
Sir Jobn (1756-1834), served throughout the American War 
of Independence. On the conclusion of peace he took up 
politics and sat in the Irish Parliament. In 1793 he 
returned to active service, and had a part in the Walcheren 
campaign, having previously raised a regiment, now 
known as the 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers. In the 
Walcheren campaign he gained personal distinction; but 
distinctions gained when the general issue is disaster are 
not remembered. Afterwards he served in Egypt, and he 
seems to have narrowly missed a great chance in the Penin- 
sula. He was Governor of Guernsey at the time. An order 
was issued appointing him to command the army collected at 
Cork and destined for a landing in Spain ; but it could not get 
through on account of bad weather, and Sir Arthur Wellesley 
Was sent instead. The facts became known about two years 
before his death, and the old man, who had certainly done 
well whatever had come to his hand, was much annoyed at 
the comments and speculations which it called forth. We 
cannot follow the careers of the other Doyles; it must suffice 
to say that they are related with much spirit by the author 
of this volame, himself a great-great-grandson of Welbore 
Ellis Doyle, younger brother of the Sir John whose career 
has been sketched above. He has been able, it would seem, 
to correct some misunderstandings, and he finds occasion to 
* A Iundred Years i i i ; 
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tell some good stories. One of the Doyles was asked by 
a young Polish lady to receive her formal protest against 
the marriage which she was about to contract. He was 
horrified and offered to intercede with her father. That 
did not suit the lady: “I am quite glad to marry now, but 
ten years hence Casimir may not suit mo as he does now, and 
if I can point out that I formally protested I can divorce 
him.” 





NOVELS. 

SAINTS, SINNERS, AND THE USUAL PEOPLE.* 
Mr. Sr. Jonn Lucas bids fair to compete in versatility with 
his namesake. Readers of the Spectator have learned to 
acknowledge his gifts and graces as a writer-ef ovcasional 
verse; he has done admirable work as an anthologist of 
French and Italian poetry; he has also made his mark in 
fiction of a decorative, fanciful, urbane genre. And these 
enviable qualities have never been exhibited to greater advan- 
tage than in the collection of short stories which he has now 
republished under the title of Saints, Sinners, and the 
Usual People. Some of them have already seen the light in 
the pages of Blackwood and the Open Window, and the diverte 
ing tale of the evolution of a new Saint from a misread Italian 
luggage label elicited our admiration some months ago on the 
occasion of its appearance in “ Maga,” but they all bear the 
test of reprinting and re-reading. Publishers are generally 
supposed to frown on short stories as an unremunerative in- 
vestment—presumably on the ground that the British reading 
public prefers joints to kicksbaws. From the commercial 
point of view they are probably right. But Mr. St. John 
Lucas’s stories are not of snippet dimensions; some of them 
run to 40 or 50 pages; and they appeal alike by the variety. of 
their themes, the ingenuity of their treatment, and the felicity 
of their style. Personally we have found them as satisfying 
an entertainment—or, to speak crudely, as good value for the 
money—as any that has been furnished during the past year 
by the writers of long-breathed romance. 

Of the story which stands first we have already spoken, but 
may add that it serves to illustrate the romance of modern 
superstition in conflict with the intolerance of State secularism, 
It is not calculated to please Roman Catholics—whether 
Orthodox or Modernist—or materialists. The standpoint of 
the writer is that of a genial humanist whose sense of humour 
is, perhaps, greater than his reverence. This, again, is the 
standpoint of The Little Friend of St. Ambrosius, a charming 
if highly unconventional fantasia on the Acta Sanctorum, 
“The Iconoclast ” is a modern romantic idyll in which a young 
peasant <irl is cured of excessive hagiolatry by a masterful 
lover, and this closes the section covered by the title “ Saints.” 
Of the three “Grotesques” which follow the first is a 
parable on somewhat familiar lines. A commonplace man 
dies and finds himself in Hell. He is enormously relieved at 
first to find that it is exactly like the life he has been leading, 
but his relief is turned to horror when he discovers that he has 
been endowed with an aspiring soul to which the vulgar 
banal routine of suburban life is one long torment. “The 
Reminiscent Bishop” makes not very edifying capital out of 
the delirium of a blameless prelate, in which he barks back toa 
love episode of his youth, to the consternation of his austere 
wife. This episode, built upon a ready-made contrast, is the 
cheapest and most theatrical thing in the book. “The Old 
Maid,” who became the heroine of a revolution in spite of 
herself, is a piece of irresponsible invention, a tour de force in 
which Mr, St. John Lucas excels. “The Diary of a Short- 
sighted Man,” which opens the second section of the book, ia 
a delightful comedy of courtship carried on at the Hotel 
Cosmopolita, Rome, and recorded by a sympathetic but 
diffident archrologist, who is alternately the butt and con- 
fidant of the brilliant young American woman and the 

elemental” singer to whom the chief réles are assigned. 
There are other attractive characters, too: a pair of 
Russian enfants terribles and their English governess, 
a shrewd old Scots lady, and a platitudinarian minor 
canon. “The Absent Friend” is a study in conscious 
imitation with an unexpected dénodment, and “ The Friend of 
the Family” exhibits a rejected suitor, a stupid but kindly 
man, suddenly made master of a situation in which mutual 


— 
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misunderstanding threatens to part his old flame from her 
husband, and rising nobly to the situation. Both of these 
sketches invite dramatization. “The Statue of the Com- 
mander” is an altogether exhilarating extravaganza, redeemed 
from farce by the engaging qualities of Mr. Binns, poet and 
enthusiast in spite of his humble calling and h-less diction. 
Lastly we may note two powerful studies in the macabre, 
“The Smoke of the Tripod,” the tragedy of a literary disciple 
who became possessed by the spirit of his dead master and 
was destroyed by the giant’s robe; and “The Gorgon’s 
Head,” which has the true scalp-raising quality. What we 
have written above gives a rough outline of the subjects of 
Mr. Lucas’s stories: it gives no notion of the charm of their 
presentation; the easy turn of the dialogue; the happy use 
to which the author turns his wide reading; or the sound 
literary and artistic criticism conveyed, directly and indirectly, 
through the mouths of the characters engaged. 





Ethan Frome. By Edith Wharton. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. 
net.)—In this slim volume Mrs. Wharton outlines as grim a 
tragedy as can be found in the pages of contemporary fiction. 
The situation, indeed, which her story illustrates is almost too 
poignant to be bearable. Ethan Frome is left through straits of 
poverty to conduct the remains of his existence shut up in a house 
with his wife and with the girl with whom he has been desperately 
in love, and who was almost fatally injured in their attempt to 
commit suicide together. It may seem captious to quarrel with 
the morality of a book which has so moral an ending, that is, in 
which the guilty persons are so completely punished, but what 
is to be regretted is the entire want of a moral standard. 
It appears to occur neither to the author nor to the cha- 
racters of the story that Ethan and Mattie, as the girl is called, 
are in any way to blame for allowing their passion for each 
other to develop while they are living under the same roof with 
Ethan’s very sickly and unpleasant wife. The book is extremely 
powerful, and this is the only good word which can be said for it. 
The plot is horrible in itself and ruthless in execution. 

The Motto of Mrs. McLane. By Shirley Carson. (Edward 
Arnold. 3s. 6d.)—It is a great refreshment to come after a 
course of present-day novels upon this “story of an American 
farm,” so natural, so true, so fresh and wholesome is it. Mrs. 
McLane, wife of a farmer who can hardly make both ends meet, 
is suddenly called upon to take in the orphaned child of a step- 
sister. “ What’ll father say ?” asks the doubtful Dick. (“ Father” 
is at work at alumber camp.) The reply is cogent and expresses 
the situation. ‘“ Your father’s not here to say a word,” is Mrs. 
McLane’s conclusive reply, based on the principle that “six 
children aren’t so much more than five, when you come to think of 
it.” So the child comes, and the story goes on. There is no plot 
—one might almost say no incidents. A working bee, the visit of 
a wandering pedlar, seem to serve the purpose well enough. And 
there is no particular ending; the girl’s aunt comes to take her 
away, and she goes, with just a hint that we may hear of her 
again. But we feel that we have been reading about real people 
of a good sort. 

ReapabLE Novets.—Peggy Stewart. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—A very pretty picture of life on a 
Virginian plantation. The Belle of Santiago. By G.B. Burgin. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A dramatic, even melodramatic, tale, 
turning on the difference between Spanish and British ways of 
thinking. Can the first scene be rightly dated “in the late 
summer of 18S—” ? 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


Dr. McLaren of Manchester. By E.T.McLaren. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—Few men have done more work than Alexander 
McLaren (the name, curiously enough, always appeared as “ Mac- 
laren” on the title pages of his many books). He began early. 
A theological student at sixteen, he commenced a regular pastorate 
when he was but four months past his twentieth birthday, and he 
had nearly completed sixty years of ministerial work when failing 
health compelled him to retire. Twelve years were spent at 
Southampton, the rest at Manchester, from which city he took 
what may be called his title. He was “Maclaren of Manchester.” 
But a man may preach for sixty years without doing much. Very 
few, indeed, do anything that really lasts—we are speaking, it 
must be understood, of literary results. Alexander McLaren was 
one of the rare exceptions, A very large proportion of what he 








spoke from the pulpit remained as a permanent contslbvation tsa 
homiletic division of theological literature. No one but re 
Spurgeon, at least among the moderns, can be compared with him 
in this respect. During the period of his active ministry he 
published twenty-seven volumes of sermons and commentaries, 
with six of Bible expositions. Then there was his series of 
“Expositions of Holy Scripture” in thirty-two Volumes, 
great supplement to his already published work, which, by 
a happy ordering of events, he was able to bring to a con. 
clusion a few months before his death. What the grand total 
was it is beyond our power to say; we can only give from hig 
publishers’ catalogue the fact that the published Price of his 
volumes is close upon £15, and, if we remember right, there was 
much matter for the money. In the volume now before US We 
have a lively picture of the man “in his habit as he lived” It 
was not a clerical “habit.” Like Crabbe’s “Author Rector” he 
was “careless of hood and band.” A gown, indeed, he is gai i 
to have worn once only in his life, when he headed a deputation 
which presented an address to the King. A white tie in the pulpit 
was an occasional concession to custom, as in Scotland. But in al] 
essentials, in his way of life and habit of thought, he was essen. 
tially a minister. 





We have received an exceedingly interesting Contour Relief 
Model of Salisbury Plain. (Sifton, Praed and Co., Ltd, The Map 
House, 67 St. James’s Street. Price £2 10s.)—The map, which js 
modelled and embossed by Mr. Henry F. Brion, is to a horizontal 
scale of two inches to the mile and toa vertical scale of four inches 
to the mile. Its size is thirty-five inches by twenty-four. The 
model is based on the Ordnance Survey, and shows the Govern. 
ment ground on Salisbury Plain. We agree with the publishers 
in thinking that it should prove of very great value to the soldier 
for tactical and instructional purposes. The model takes ig 
Amesbury on the south and Urchfont and Pewsey Dewn on the 
north. Ludgershall is in about the middle of the eastern boundary 
of the map. The property of the War Office is clearly indicated 
by colour, and also the danger zones of firing. Land forbidden 
to troops, plantations, roads, railways, camps, &c., are plainly 
marked. Our only criticism of the map takes the form of 
regret that the scale is not larger, and therefore the indenta. 
tions of the ground more clearly shown. We admit, however, 
that this is not a very practical criticism, because it would mean 
a very large increase in the size of the map. It was no doubt to 
meet this criticism that the vertical scale of four inches to the 
mile was adopted ; but even then the raised map effect is not very 
strongly marked. For small or even comparatively small raised 
maps one requires a mountain district and not rolling country, 
Nevertheless, as we have said, we are sure that the map will prove 
of great interest and use to those engaged in training troops on 
Salisbury Plain. We wish the art of raised map-making could be 
further developed in this country. What could be more interest- 
ing than a raised map on tho twenty-six-inch scale of England? 
Such a map would require a huge building to house it, but it 
would form a most attractive exhibition. There would have to be 
hard paths in the big valleys in which to walk and steps up the 
highest mountains. It would, in fact, be a kind of geographical 
Japanese garden. 





“The Interpreter’s Commentary on the Epistles” (Hodder and 
Stoughton) is, as far as we know, a new series. If so, it begins 
well with The Epistles to the Corinthians, by J. E. McFadyen, D.D., 
6s. Dr. McFadyen prints the text of the Authorized Version, 
but supplies a translation of his own, which is distinguished from 
the notes and comments which accompany it by the bold type 
in which it is printed. The arrangement is a very convenient 
one, saving much space, to mention one of the advantages. A 
commentator on the Corinthian Epistles has to deal with many 
difficulties. There is something very personal and local about 
them. A private letter is much more difficult to interpret long 
after the occasion that called it forth has passed away than 
a despatch would be. Then, again, much that is to be found in 
the letters was written in answer to letters which have dis- 
appeared, These difficulties Dr. McFadyen meets fairly and well. 
We cannot go into details, but we commend the book to our 
readers. Perhaps the most doubtful passage in the Epistles is 
the allusion to the practice of baptizing for the dead. Dr. 
McFadyen regards this reference as a skilful occupation by the 
Apostle of his readers’ position. We need not suppose that he 
saw any great value in this attempt to benefit the departed, but 
he uses it as an argument. If you believe that the dead benefit 
by this ceremony it is clear that you believe in the continued 
existence to which the dc trine of the resurrection testifies. 


The Old Testament in Greek. Edited by Alan England Brooke, 
B.D., and Norman McLean, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 
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EE 
y5s. net.)—We have received Part III. of the first volume, i.c., 


the Book of Numbers and Deuteronomy. Nothing could be more 

ainstaking than the critical apparatus. The foundation text is 
that of the Codex Vaticanus. Another serial publication is “The 
Granta Shakespeare ” (same publishers), of which we have before 
us Twelfth Night, edited by J. H. Lobban, M.A, 





Sufficiency and Defects of the English Communion Office. By 
A. @. Waipole Sayer, B.D. (Cambridge University Press. 3s.)— 
$o far as this book, which is evidently a work of much learning 
and industry, is an ecirenicon, we welcome it. If the office is 
sufficient cadit quaestio. Any additions are to be deprecated. 
They would certainly do much more harm than good. As for the 
priests who interpolate phrases from other liturgies, no words can 
be too strong for their disloyalty. 





Hidden in Canadian Wilds, By John Mackie. (J. Nisbet. 
6s.)—There is plenty of stirring incident in the story of John 
Thorne’s captivity, and the vicissitudes of the pursuit of the gang 
in the Bad Lands will appeal to every boy. It is spun out some- 
what, and there are, it must be confessed, some improbabilities, 
but these cannot well be helped. The interest of the narrative is 
well sustained. The two Indians certainly help to amuse the 
reader, but while Little Dog is really an excellent character, and 
a true Indian, Big Head is a ridiculous creature. There are 
pusillanimous Red Men, but their lack of courage does not take on 
the hue allotted to Big Head, and they are always dignified. It 
is a readable story with some excellent bits of description and 
some entertaining individuals in it. 





The Investors’ Four-Shilling Year-Book. (Charles Letts and Co.) 
—This publication, which is supplementary to the Financial Review 
of Reviews, is best described by its own sub-title as giving “full 
information respecting the 5,000 principal stocks quoted in the 
United Kingdom.” Among the particulars given is the estimated 
number of shareholders in the railway companies. Our readers 
may have noticed that some of the correspondents of the Press 
who play the part of jackals to great beasts of prey have been 
affirming that all the railways in the Kingdom are owned by some 
75,000 proprietors. They are a small class and may be robbed with 
impunity. As a matter of fact nine railways having their termini 
in Londen are owned by more than 350,000. Allowing for dupli- 
cate holdings, this proves the estimate quoted to be ludicrously 
false. 





The British Journal Photographic Almanac. Edited by George C 
Brown (H. Greenwood and Co., Is. net) contains the information 
which the photographer wants, besides that common to almanacs. 
The vast popularity of this art is indicated by the bulk of the 
aivertisements, The whole book contains close upon 1,500 pages. 


We have received from Messrs. De La Rue various Diaries and 
Calendars, Of the former the most convenient and amply furnished 
with pockets and similar receptacles—it has seven in all—has no 
distinguishing mark or price. It is an “Onoto” diary, as are 
also two marked respectively 3516 2s. 6d. net and 2006 1s. net 
both of which appear to offer good value for the price. The 
calendars, adapted for setting up on a writing-table, are of 
various sizes and designs, and are, one and all, pleasant to look at 
and easy to read. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 

“ All Hail”: Simple Teachings on the Bible. By Baroness Freda 
de Knoop. (A. L. Humphreys. 21s. net.)—We cannot do better 
than quote some words from the Preface: “The book, at first 
planned for young children, has grown into a serious attempt to 
help older children and even adults to understand the Bible. . . . 
The work of editing has proved very heavy, for much of the book 
has had to be rewritten. This work has been carried out by an old 
friend of mine, the Rev. 8S. Verschoyle. . . . He has done his best 
in discussing debated questions to improve a work conceived from 
the traditional point of view.” This explains the situation exactly 
Considering the audience which the author seeks to address no 
other course is possible; but the results have to be “improved.” 
Only it is better to make too little change than too much. When 
a child, to take an instance, or any one whose understanding or 
knowledge is in the child condition has been reading the 
catalogue of heroes in the Epistle to the Hebrews, it serves 
no good end to tell him that this or that person was not 
® hero at all but a coward or a traitor. The books which have 
been consulted are of high class, though, of course, some are better 
than others (Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, for instance, is to 
be preferred to the Speaker's Commentary). On the whole the result 





is satisfactory. Of the illustrations we can speak with high praise. 
There are one hundred of them, all excellently worked in colours. 
All are not equally admirable; the “Conversion of St. Paul” is 
not an ideal rendering of the scene, and St, Stephen, with the 
monastic tonsure, does not appeal to us, even though it is the work 
of Francia; but many are very beautiful, as “'The Compassion of 
St. John for the Virgin,” by Lorenzo di Credi, and the military 
figure (Guidarello Guidarelli) which follows p. 370. 

Stories from Italian History. Retold for Children by G. E. 
Troutbeck. (Mills and Boon. 65s. net.)—Miss ‘Troutbeck begins 
with the invasion of Italy by Attila, and takes occasion to relate 
something of the story of Venice. Attila destroyed Aquileia, and 
the refugees from Aquileia founded Venice, Next we are told 
about Theodoric the Ostrogoth, followed by “St. Benedict” and 
the “Story of the Iron Crown.” A chapter on the “ Popes and 
Emperors” does something to explain the complicated problems of 
Italian politics. Thereis a specially interesting chapter on “ Some 
Great Captains,’ Sir John Hawkwood being first on the list. The 
book is well put together and handsomely illustrated. 


Our Agreeable Friends. Edited by F. G. Aflalo. (W. and R. 
Chambers, 6s.)—Mr. Aflalo humorously apologizes for his title, 
which may seem a little odd when it is found to include such 
creatures as lions, rattlesnakes, and tarantula spiders. His justifi- 
cation is that “they ask no questions; they pass no criticisms.” 
Well, we are not sure that it is true; we have known dogs that do 
something of the kind. However, it may pass. One thing becomes 
more and more manifest the more we know of these creatures, that 
they are very human, at least in those great human characteristics, 
variety of character and differing degrees of intelligence. Is there 
any one who still believes that instinct accounts for all the actions 
of the lower animals? Well, let him explain this. A monkey at 
the Zoo was seen trying to get a nut which lay on the path a little 
outside his reach. Stretch as far as ho might, he could not get it. 
Thereupon he retired to the back of his cage and picked out a 
number of straws, testing their strength till he found one suffi- 
ciently stiff to serve his purpose, which was to rake in the nut. The 
book, which is one of the most entertaining that we have secn, 
teaches us, among other things, that there is an infinite variety in 
these creatures, whether or no we call them friends or find them 
agreeable. 


Pirate Gold. By J.R. Hutchinson. (C. Arthur Pearson. 2s. 6d.) 
—The search for hidden treasure is a subject of which readers 
seem never to tire. No one knows how te tell a story of this kind 
better than Mr. Hutchinson, and here he is equal to himself. He 
keeps us in suspense as to the issue up to the last minute: who is 
to succeed—the Skipper er his adversary Derrick? Our readers 
will get no little entertainment in finding out this for themselves. 

The New Girl at S!. Chad’s. By Angela Brazil. (Blackie and 
Son. 38s. 6d.)—The “ Wild Irish Girl,” who comes to school for 
the first time in her life at the age of fifteen, is a character 
capable of being turned to good account, and Miss Brazil is equal 
to her subject. Honor Fitzgerald, who had begun life with the 
eccentricity of being born on February 29th, is a very lively and 
attractive young person, and we follow her adventures at St. Chad’s 
(one of the boarding-houses of Chessington College) with con- 
siderable interest. Is she to upset the order of the house or to be 
herself brought under it is the question, and the chronicler of the 
doings of the heroine and her mates delays the answer and finally 
answers it in the right way. 

Girls of Merton College. By L. T. Meade. (W. and R. Chambers. 
5s.) —We must own that we are not well acquainted with the ways 
and customs of such institutions as Merton College, Castlebridge. 
It is possible that the girls may row in five-oar boats, as the 
picture on the binding would seem to suggest. Anyhow, Mrs. L. T. 
Meade has shown not a little courage in venturing to build astory 
onthem. Early in the action of the tale we have a complication. 
Katherine Drayton, who is the heroine of the story, gives a fellow 
student two £5 notes to buy some ornamental furniture for her 
room; the girl loses them and borrows the money from an under- 
graduate, This sounds very unlikely, as does the whole business 
of the play which follows. Mrs. L. T. Meade always writes what 
is pleasant to read, and her girls are never dull; still we cannot 
profess to admire this chronicle of their doings. 


The Jolly Book. (T. Nelson and Sons. 2s. 6d.)—This is a com- 
paratively new addition to the annuals for children, but we are 
sure thatit will be very welcome. It really deserves its title. The 
coloured illustrations are particularly to be commended.—— 
Cassell’s Annual for Boys and Girls. (Cassell and Co. 3s. 6d.)—In 
addition to looking at two hundred colour pictures and their 
accompanying letterpress, the possessor of this annual will be 
enabled to enter for a competition. Surely this is an alluring 
prospect for any small people. Louis Wain’s Annual, 1911-12. 
—The frontispiece portrait of a chinchilla cat looks as if it were 
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a good likeness of the original. The rest of the pictures are in 
Mr. Wain’s well-known style. The stories by various writers will 
no doubt please the young people for whom they are intended. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Barber (E.), Michael, cr 8vo (Murray & Evenden) 6/0 
—— (RB, 2), Minios ing Without Timber, 8vo ......... (Hill Pub. Co.) net 12/6 
x 


Antarctic Expedition 1907-9, vol.i., Part 7, Freshwater Algm, 4to 30 


(Heinemann) net 
Drew (H.), Death and the Hereafter, 8V0 ..........c0:csseeeeeees (H. Frowde) net 2/6 
Garvie (A. E.), Studies of Paul and his Gospel, cr 8vo : 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Hanson (G.), The Resurrection and the Life, cr 8vo 
(National Council) net 2/6 
Karney (E. S.), The Dust of Desire, cr 8¥0........6:00:00:e0000-+0-+.(B. Scott) net 3/6 
Kelke (W. H. H.), A Primer of Roman Law, cr 8vo...... (Sweet & Maxwell) 5/0 
usings, by B. K., 16mo ..,.....+....+ eniboncel seenebendanlll (Sherratt & Hughes) net 2/6 
Robertson (J. G.), Outlines of the History of German Literature, cr 8vo 
(W. Blackwood) net 3/6 
Robinson (M. F.), The Poor-Law Enigma, cr 8v0............... (J. Murray) net 3/6 
Technology and Industrial Efficiency, by various Authors, 8vo 
(Hill Pub. Co.) net 12/46 
Walker (J. E.), The Story of Matthew and Mercy, cr 8vo ......... (Partridge) 2/6 
Walpole (G. H. 8.), Life’s Chance, 8V0................cccceceeseseeees (R. Scott) net 4/6 
Western (C. M.), The Practical Science of Billiards and its ‘‘ Pointer,”’ 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 
Wilson e, W.), The Importance of the Reign of Queen Annein English 
Church History, cr &vo...... asia dacieniscianiaielindanithbimsininiaedinabaties (Simpkin) net 
Wyse (H. T.), Modern Typo Display and the Use of Type Ornament, 4to 
(Simpkin) net 











LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT FREE. 


The Trifles for a shilling or two are as charming 
in their way as are the rich and costly goods. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—__— 


INVESTED FUNDGS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............494,000,000. 





BY SPECIAL | DENT’ 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
nips Compasses. 

EW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and ep “9 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, EC. 








A PRESSING NEED 


PLEASE HELP to maintain the stipends of Clergy in 1,000 


poor parishes. The payments made by the 


Additional Curates Society 
will have to be reduced unless a sum of £5,000 in: supplementary 
gifts can be got together before Christmas. Several helpful 
amounts (one of £750, one of £259, two of £100, eleven of £50, 
fourteen of £25) have alroady boen recoived towards meeting 
this need. Chequos, crossed “Coutts & Co.,” should be sent to 
CANON PETIT, 14 Groat Smith Street, Westminster, 





EARLSWOOD ASYLUM: 


The National Training Home for the Feabie-Minded, 
NEAR REDHILL, SURREY. 





During over 60 years, without other than Voluntary Support, 
over 4,000 of these helpless ones have been cared for, with happy 
results of skilled and kindly treatment. 





£40 a Day Requirod from Voluntary Baneficence Alone. 
Contributions earnestly invited and gratefully received by 
MR. H. HOWARD, Secretary, Eariswood Offices, 
36 King William Straet, London Bridge, E.C 





ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, B.C. 
ASSETS EXCEED £22,000,000. 


Chairman 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0, 


AMONG THE CLASSES OF INSURANCE BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
BY THE COMPANY ARE THE FOLLOWING :— 

Life Insurance, with and without Profits, with Special 
provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 

Fire Insurance of every description. 

insurances to cover Loss of Rent, Interest ang 
Profit consequent upon Fire damage to property. 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) Marine Insurance. 
(6) Burglary, Theft, and Pilate Glass Insurance 
(6) Accident, including Personal Accident, Motor Car, 


and Employers’ Liability Insuranee, 
Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also granted. 


Applicati for Ag are entertained, and Prospectuses with other 
papers may be had on written or personal application. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
es 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND IS INVALUABLE 
FOR 
Indigestion, Acidity, Fiatulence, Heart. 


burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhcea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

Sold by all Chemists and Stores—Biscuits, 1s., 28.,and 4s. per tin; Powder 

2s, and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 14d. per tin; in Chocolates, 1s. per tin, 
CAPSULES.— Most convenient for travellers, 2s. per bor. 

J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 











COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BAN 
LIMITED. 


Notice is Hereby Given that the Transfer Books of the London County and 
Westminster Bank, Limited, will be closed on the Ist January, 1912, for that 
day only, for the preparation of the Dividend payable Ist February, 1912. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 30th instant will 
be entitled to the dividend on the number of shares then standing in their 


respective names. 
A. A. KEMPE, 


G, PAGET, 
Joint Secretaries. 





| Peel 





41 Lothbury, E.C. 
22nd December, 1911, 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

’ i YORQUAY—Delicate or Convalescent can be received into 
Private Family. Every modern comfort, South aspect, sheltered from 

Northand East. House and garden overlooking Torbay. Moderate elevation, 


central position. Electric lights throughout, hot and cold baths. Highly 
recommended, apply to Knighton, Museum Road, Terquay. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ANTED at once, a VICE-PRINCIPAL for the 
GOVERNMENT MODEL SCHOOL at FREETOWN, SIERRA 
LEONE. 

Candidates should be graduates preferably in Science, of not more than 3 
years of age, with teaching a and some knowledge of Manual Training. 
In addition to acting as Vice-Principal candidate appointed will be required to 
act as an inspecting officer and to undertake the introduction and organisation 
of a system of Manual Training in the Colony. 

Salary offered is £400, rising by annual increments of £10 to £450 a year. 
Free quarters‘provided and an allowance, at present fixed at 10s. a day, when 
travelling on official duties. Four months’ leave in England, with free passages 
both ways, can be allowed after every complete year of service. _ 

Further information oan be obtained on application in covers marked “C.A. 
to the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, Jondon, S.W. Scottish 
candidates should apply to the Secretary, Scotch Education Department, 
Whitehall, London. 8.W. 





PBKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNCIL GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Miss M. Kennepy, M.A. 


WANTED, in January next, an experienced ENGLISH SPECIALIST 
MISTRESS. Salary £110 to £140, according to qualifications and experience. 
Forms of application, which should be returned as soon as possible, may be 
had from the Secretary. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Head- Mistress. 

Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 

ROBERT T. JONES, 
Secretary. 





Education Department, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead, 
December, 1911. 


| oatimatiaia clan oe EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
GIRLS. 








EAST DEREHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR 





The Governors of the above-named School, which is to be opened in January, 
1912, require an assistant mistress immediately for each of the following groups 
of subjects: D 
a) Mathematics and §ci : ing salary £100, non-resident. 

b) Frencu, History and Geography : commencing salary £80 non-resident 
c) General subjects for the Juniors: - » £60, » 
Applications giving full particulars as to education, qualifications, and 
experience, and accompanied by copies of not less than three testimonials, 
must be delivered to the undersigned on or before January 3rd, 1912. 
14 Cemetery Road. ARTHUR E. WHITBY, 
East Dereham. Clerk to the Governors. 
19th December, 1911, 
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of Establishment : 

SPECTORS of SCHOOLS for the GOLD COAST COLONY. 
oh T'HEAD. TASTER for BOYS" PRIMARY SCHOOL COOMASSIE. 
@ two ASSISTANT MASTERS for TEACHERS’ TRAINING 
¢ TINSTITUTION, ACCRA. 


£300, by annual increments of £15 to £400. Free 
Salary hm provi — *4 Travelling allowance at present fixed at 
a day allowed to officers who are required to travel on duty in the 
. ‘our months’ leave in England (* (with free passage each way) can 
Co r every complete year of service. 
Sadie should not be more than 35 years old, and should have a 
ledge of modern methods of teaching, —_> hand and mae 
more for (1) should also have some f the 
Flementary School Teachers. Candidates for @) wast be Univonsity 
— particulars, may be obtained on application in covers marked 
“CA.” to the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W. 
Scottish candidates should apply to the Secretary, Scotch Education 
Department, Whitehall, London, 8.W. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on WEDNESDAY, 20th of March next, 
the Senate will proceed to elect an Examiner in the following department for 
1912-13, 
ba - iculars of the remuneration of the Examinership can be obtained on 

cation to the Princi 
sypii NOH THE PINAL EXAMINATIONS ONLY, 
Faculty of Arts and Aad of Science, 
One in Philosoph 5 
Candidates must send in their names to the ncipal, with any attestation 
ualifications they may think desirable, on or before MONDAY, 
iANUARY 15th, (It is pantioulaty desired by the Senate that no application 
be made to its individual Members. 
7 emer are submitted, three copies at least of each should be sent. 
Original testimonials should not be forwarded in any case, 
om Unversity of London, 
South Kensington, 8.W. HENRY A. MIERS, Principal, 
December, 1911. By Order of the Senate. 


OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the tion of 
Assistant Mistress, specially qualified in mathematics, with either history or 
goorre hy. as a subsidiary subject, at the County Secondary School, 

rmo 


dsey. 
£120, rising to £220, by yearly increments of £10, in accordance with 
the of salaries for assistant mistresses in the Council's secondary schools. 
The successful candidate will be ired to work as soon as 
ible after the date of ap}.ci.ément. 
Applications must be on ttc official forms to be obtained, with particulars of 
the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap + tam to the 


Weve SATANTED AT ONCE, in consequence of augmentation 

















Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
ey oe C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m.on Monday, 
15th January, 


Every communication must be marked “ H4” on the envelope. 
Canvassing, either directly or iniirectly, will be held to be a *P disqualification 


for appointment. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
20th December, 1911. 


T HEALTHY SEASIDE PLACE.—Cambridge 

Graduate (married) and Partner offer individual attention to the work 

and physical development of a limited number of boys, ages from 14 to 18, who. 

owing to health or kwardness, are not fitted i Public School life. For 
further particulars apply HAROLD BROWN, B.A., Linkfield, Filey, Yorks. 


UNNY. FELIXSTOWE.—Lady offers kind home to 
delicate or anemic children requiring bracing air. Good food, careful 
attention. Recommended by Felixstowe doctor. References also kindly per- 
mitted by General and Archdeacon’s widows and others. Good schoels in 
neigh bourhood orprivate governess if preferred.—ROX BU RGHE, Cavendish Ra. 














T. MARY’S | COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss ih. L. POWELL 
(ate Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, a and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training Coll 
(@) TRAINING COLLEGE for Becondary Teachers Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 ss. 
syar. SCHOOL, 24-20 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’ 's House, 4 Orsett ‘errace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 ge. a year. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
(Founded in 1848. Inco: eS al Charter 1853.) 
tron: HER MAJESTY QUE tN ALE 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal : SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
For particulars of the COLLEGE, and of the SCHOOL associated with the 
¢ (Head-mistress, Miss M. D. TgaLE), apply to the Secretary at the 
, 43 Harley St., W. 
The Council has recently taken over the management of the COLLEGE 
HOUSE, in which Students may reside under the care of the Warden, from 
whom a prospectus may be obtained, 


IRE BEOSX COLLEGE, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The College provides Courses of Instruction 
for the Degrees in ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, and LAWS, under 
BECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 

Post-Graduate and Research Work. 

Particulars on application to the Secretary. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Eénention, by the Oxford 
University ay for 8 g, and by 


Pri t: ‘Mies nmbriage Syndice I. DODD. MLA. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
pow repared for the Oxford and +X m Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
re isa sof Fund to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
a n Fun 


RINCE SS CHRISTIAN CO LLEGR, Big 


.,, Manchester,— Ladies over twenty years 
Children’s Nurzes; babies in residence, 


























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. 


ty ty HOUSE & SOHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 


I wp Be House built for School, 

Faing, hock cation age estes eration for Usiversitien, Oxford. amd 
<, 8. 

Cambri age Jolt Board Exuminations, Located Board, &e, Seven Resident 


a —- erman; Visiti 
Prospectus fro the Principal, Bt iiss AGNES BOOTH! 


QEAFORD, SUSSEX. —Sunny Brae School. For girls 
and lit Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with rear 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents 


abroad. Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 
EpeBasTon HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGH 
Head-Mistress—Miss TARLETO 


BOARDING HOUSE adjoi 
nm 
B ha &c,, from KEELING, 4c OA 105 109 Colmore Row, 


Pie ORss HELENA COLLEGE 


EALING 
President—H. RE. the PRINCESS ESS CHRISTIAN, 
isitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Prince Miss P. 
BOARDING and DAY —— for the ters of Gentlemen. Special 
attention to languages, English, art, and music. greunds, Fees, dogs. to 
75g8. a year; officers’ pe. many ” 66gs. ayear, Spring Term begins January 18th. 


ST FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX 
8t. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
8ea On the bracing Suffolk coast. 


RR SSIDENTIAL COLLEGE OF HOUSECRAFT, 




















am - with 
RSLEY 8 SCwooL FOR GIRLS, 


_Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Se 
HE CALDER GIRLS’ “BOHOOL, SEASCALE, 


ye ay ee The Misses WILSON (Newnham Coll. 
and the Training Coll., Cambridge, and St. Mary's Coll,, London). Unique 
tion on the North-West Coast, where the climate is and om 
te houses, which border the sea-shore, for Senior and Junior far 
Efficient resident staff with University or their equivalent. andi- 
crafts; Domestic Science; Nature Stu ymnastics; Gaines. 
Euston, Crewe, Newcastle, Carlisle, Be! 4% a 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. KINDER- 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 








GIRLS. President of the Council: The Right Hon. Lewis Head 
Mistress: Miss Addison Philli Secretary: Miss Din . Boarding 
House: 2, Cecil Road, Cliften ristol, House Mistress: Miss Arbuthnot 
Lane. Next term begins on Thureda: reday, Jan’ 18th, The — Mistress 


will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on January , 16th, and 17th 


A " LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. —Thorough 
My Principal, tie BISHOP. —For Terms a 
tion ting Boarding, an and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hasti 


ROWBOROUGH. BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 
bw gg yp me BY 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. — 4 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPS'TEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The tone of the School and the of work are high. Modern Languages 
Literature, and Music — | nm gel Very ca careful attention given te health | 
to the develepment of examination results. Good garden 
es.— References yay permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, 
Rev. Cyril C. B, Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 

ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL YOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful district 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of Ay acres are available for Golf 
_ -hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey Only resident Red taken, 

mdon professors attend. Principals: ik EDDES and Miss SALBERG, 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. —Capital 
ACCOMMODATION for BOARDERS and DAY GIRLS. Large and 

sunny grounds; high site; training for home life, for the Colonies, for the 
University. Leaving Exhibitiens. Next Term ay on January 18th, Parti- 
culars from MISS E. CARLESS, the Head-Mistress. ae 
MIDDLESEX. 


Hf iGHELELD, HENDON, 
cipals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
The Xmas Holidays: December 19th, 1911, to January 22nd, 1912. 




















and field for 














LAnsrsnan, HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
i 





HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

ss CONDER, Classical Tri Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines, Special attemtion given to Languages, > and Painting. 

Pupils ve for advanced inations and Universities if 
require ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, BSBTAMFORD. 

Boarding School for Girls, Head- Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualificed Mistress 


of Method. Terms ¥ moderate, 
UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
= ege).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentiemen, 
906, Playing-ficlds 
Autumn Term began Septem- 














remises, specially built for a School, opened 1 
pei ray Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
= 26th. Next vacancies in May, 1912. 


ARPENDEN HALL, HERTS.—A small Home-school 

for Girls. Thoreugh general education on modern lines; fitted 

gymnasium; Swedish drill every day; Field for games. Fees 100 guineas 

annum. —_— Miss ENGLISH (formerly ior Mistress of Priors 
Reid. Godalming). 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 


—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Bathing beautiful climate; great ae s for acquiri * Prench3 
Twelve Resident Mistreeses; ‘Teacher for Physical ining; 8 Terms for 


Ministers’ Daughters,—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
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ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.— for Girls. Beautiful healthy situs- 
tion on the outskirts of W: three minutes from Pinte Heed ae 


Ea re eR Scheel itigh, School) For F ayer Prospectus appip ta the SECRETARY at 
the School 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MISS 
ABBOTT her well-appoin 





E 
Standard Reference is permitted 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


E BBEHIVE, BEXHILL.—“ Good thorou ae work is 
done in this School and good results obtained wi 
ppy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive Whividual shontion, m. 
par whim py hee mae helped and encouraged to their capacities 
needs. ’’—Cambridge Examiner’ 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRL 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 


Osa: SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss EB. M. Pickard, MA. (Newnham Colle R and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven hig 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
‘Healthy A” ies — 4 : Modern Education. Large staff 
of GraduateMistresses. G laying flelds. S ~ Well-equipped 
Domestic Seience hw For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE. 


IGH OLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for the —— 
Felixstowe: Principal iin a: Honan assisted by «highly qualified staff 
of resident w. ., ealthy rgurroundings, Eas Terms moderate. 
Apply for prespectus to PRINGIP 


UNNERSBURY LODGE, MILL HILL PARK, W. 


High Clase School. Modern and Soc vantages. Excellent record. 
Finely situated in own grounds. Teditdeel atteation, to y Fated 4 =e 
and outdoor life specialized. Highly qualified staff. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL ——_— Cncorporated ) 
TALGARTH BROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
ifiam Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. ‘Monte- 



































of Education. Sir W 

fiore; , Mr. Arthur G, 8 onds.—For ctuses and informa- 

tion concerning & Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
ROWBOROUG SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 

Nar ig a! SCHOOL GIRLS.—House in junds on of 
NEILD MA’ (Vict. yeaa te (Cam nm ited by Mise. MENNELL 
me . —r iss 
(trained by err PP 








OUTHPORT penaenae TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHABLES BERESFORD, K. os. = M. ~~ Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.E.G.S., and Mra, ALEXANDER. Staff consists of 
Medical — a Teachers in every a, of Physical Train- 
ing, includin from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Looted Wouen are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, The Course includes —British and Swedish Educatio and 





— Gym: , Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c, 
Diplomas and Gold Medals d to ssfu 

CRETARIAL robes —Students whe show capacity for secretarial 
work have the @ ag ee | knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, > hee ing, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted te Lo: innaird, Right Hen. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 


and Rev, E. Lyttelton, D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTE 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINI ING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne an ea .—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

© extends over 2 years, and — | 

and Medical Gymnastics on nes Swedish Syste m5 Mas fomnye Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Da , Hockey, Lacrosse, Cri ennis, 


ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON: w.— 


Students theroughly trained for Publie Examinations. Duration of 
Course, 2 to 3 years. Fae wy supplied to scheols for all branches of Fe ee | 











Pe 
RAnns NAUTIOAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


H.M.S. “ WORCESTER.” 
Established 1862, a Incorporated 18%, 


airman: 
Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D, 
Admiral The Hon. .* a a FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.q, 


rule n-Supe rintendent : 
Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, R.N.R., F.R.S.E., F.B.G.8, 
The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, 
healthy r sanches of the River. “P ithe, in one of the most 
is devo more — arly to the educati f 
to become OF FICERS in the ANTILE MARIN E, aud Over 3.000 
have been passed out as duly aalified 1 in that capacity. At the same oe 
excellent system of general education is carried out. WO years on hed 
aad ae cae 4 over’ te panne mg service to qualified pot 
era rms. or illus ros: us, apply to th 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C, a vested ’ SECRETARY, 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Ancient Publie 


School on Modern lines specially suitable for sons of Clergy, Medi 
and Professional Men. Healthy position by Yorkshire Wolds, ‘Valuabie 
closed Scholarships to Universities. Inclusive fees in no case exceed £62 per 





annum. Scho p Examination, £10-30, held in June of each year, Not 

term begins Jan. 18th. Headmaster, G. H. KEETON, M.A., for 7 

Vith Form Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh, years 
aa. 





EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED 1381a.p. £7.00 RECENTLY SPENT ON BUILDINGS, 

Three or four leaving Scholar: bins to Universities ame Preparation 
also for Army, Navy, Professicms or Business Careers. rate Junior 
House. For Prospectus address Rev. Prebendary Murray Rags, yo House, 


Hy, Froutgestae buee oF pEvox COLLEGE. 
ILL 





President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rey, F. % 
IAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Arm and 

} agg Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, uets and five-courts, swimming-bath, &e, Exhibj. 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March, 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to My yet 7 Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley nN 


K SUSSEX.—The REV. F. SERGEANT, Vicar of of 
e Udimore, Scholar and Wrangler, receives, as Private Pupils, 3 or 4 
— boys uiring careful individual teaching. Highest references; 9 
Public School experience. Fees from £150 per annum. Prospectus oa 

Z plication. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 
in beautiful situation, SA0ft. sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 


above 
Holiday Class abroad. NEXT TERM, JANUARY 18th, Head-Master, H, y, 
PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Spring Term commences January 18th. 18th. 
Particulars from Public Schools Year Book or more fully from the Bursar, 


PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A, 
Inclusive Fees (board and tuition) from £61 10s, od. 
Next Term commences Saturday, January 20th. 
Prospectus on application. 


RESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS, 
E. GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinctive features. It m akes 
Ts methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, 




















vd for B C., Osberne. 
“lew letters can be shown from Parents testifying to highly successful 
Public School careers of boys of average ability as well as of Scholarship 


Winners, Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 


BIVATS TUITION.—Rev. T HEYWOOD MASTERS 
., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
—t oaites 3or4 ha! Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 
climate, large grounds. Aa t Examinations, French, 
— e; efficient supervision. 








Work. German and Swedish nastics, Hygienic Exercises, Da and 
Remedial Werk. — Miss TOLLEDEA MACHE, M.B.C.P.E., 115 Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theo; oat 
(Gold eens BS. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTE. Frenchman, Carpente ring, Bees, Fruit Preserving. a Principal 
LILY HUGi ES JONES, F.R.H.S. 1st Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 











read a book by one who cured himself after sufferin y 
“STAMMERING, TS TREATMENT, AND BEMIN ISCENGES Or 2h A 
STAMMERER,” post-fre. — B. BEASLEY, Dept s Tarrangower, 


Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N. Ww. 


i'TAMMERING PERFECTLY CU RED.—Every 

parent who has a boy that stammers should read the “‘ Confessions of 

a Stammerer” by Mr. E, Grierson; post free ls. Prospectus on application. 

—Apply, 4comb House, Bedford; New Cavendish Street, London, W. 
Established 1895, 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— 
hk Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily Le ame Prospectus and 
poe aD st free from Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W. Estab. 1905. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
pateny for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Head- . Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A, 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Hailey bury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern,Oundle, Felsted »Lancing, Trent, Weymouth. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 

—FOUR?TEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (255-210) Nov. 29th—Dec. Ist. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sous of KentClergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, &. Newly- comtgpes Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ Training ate NIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Publie School. er fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
“. at Liandove: tember, 
arden Reve WW 7 POOLE | HUGHES, M.A, 























HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


Some nominations £30 


r annum are offered for January term and May, 
for SONS OF THE CLERGY. 


Apply to the BURSAR. 


ASTBOURNE.—Private Tutor receives in his family a 
few Boys (young). Large house on high ground. Pleasant surro 
Moderate terms. Ostiabest references.—Graduate, Box. No, 529, The Specteter, 

1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, Worcestershire. 
Sprin by begins 2 Peamany 19th. For Prospectus apply to the Head- 
Master, F. PIR Hendy, M.A. 
ELMSHURST PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT OF BROMSGROVE 
SCHOOL. For prospectus apply to the Head-Master, or to A. H. Davis, M.A. 


,,7*e sss... PARK SCHOOL, 
READING, 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19, Forty-five acres of park and playing 

fields; swimming-bath, laboratories, &. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to ‘the Head- Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., at the Se choo, 


EIGHTON. PARE S OHOOL, 
NEAB READING. 


Three Entrance Scholarships open for com mpotition f in February, 1912. 
Full particulars on application to the HE. TER. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educs 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, » Breparing without break or undue 
pressure for Universities an Rootesstons, rafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE. —Boys Prepared for Publie 
Schools and Navy.« Arrangements for sons of eye residing 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A, (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as re 
Scholarship rma oe | a and 5) reserved for Sons of S 
and Officers on —_ be made to the Hzap-Masrsr, the Rev 
W. Lusumerox, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, 
College Close, Dover, 
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— 
BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


B versity, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
rep. tor Mod me eget henna, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
June Schoo! and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MA\ TER, School House, 


TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
Healthy site eat WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, January 18th, 1912, 
= Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab, 


——— sth A ~~ > 

GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORT'H.—Youths 
A Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 

Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
PUYAL NAVY.—A valuable Scholarship is offered for 
competition at a first-class Preparatory School. Open to sons of 
lemen who wish to enter Osborne R.N. College. Candidates must be 
el ability and in sound health. Age limit 10-12. Examination in January, 
of ull particulars to Osborne, c/o J. & J, Paton, 143, Cannon 

















ly, giving f 
Siret, BC. i 
4 OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
| a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full iculars 
af the lations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr, J. W. 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, WwW. 


ms FOREIGN. 
ARIS—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
yesident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
rt near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
janche, Paris. 


\WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2.000ft.) 
S UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
In terships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
xes, Lllus, Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B.-és- L.. Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


‘PARIS. Etoile—French Family receives a few Paying 
Guests to study French. Splendid situation. Comforts. Highest 

references. Moderate terms. Mme, DEVOMEL, 4 rue du Dime. 
FAHATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
) ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 


M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects, Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 






































DARIS.—Girls received to finish study of French, music, 

_ ec. Healthy suburb, 20 minutes from centre of city ; facilities for golf, 
tennis, cycling, boating, etc.—Misses SHAND and Madame BESSON, 
Avenue Victor-Hugo, Chatou, Pris, Paris. 


\RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The widow of Pastor 
Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 
home in Paris and to learn the French guage. Address, 61 Rue de 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens, During Xmas 
holidays guests received for short periods. 


i] IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University E nations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

















SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 
a 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

ccwe. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


S CHOOLS and_ 











and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of o'! 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and ab: many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


{CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and every informa- 
tion supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality ‘> and approximate school fees 
desired. — UNIVERSIT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 














SCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 
Messrs. J. and J, PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be ne to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments, en writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


_ — 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOIOR 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
mly recommend Schools persenally visited, Publishers of “THE 
BCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
es tab) ond ee AGENCY CO., Ltd. Messrs, 
Poca autab.) an RO ICCADILL 
Telephone: 1567 Gemma. ~~ 2 - = 
Residences of 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Scaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL TATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London,”” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. - 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kiud of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, _Kesident physician (M.D.) 














SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 








Forimightly from Southampton, 


R ~~ & BB 
a Special Sailing by Yachting Steamer 
to . ADIAN’ (Twin Screw. 8,780 Tons), 
From Southampton, January 3rd. 
First Class Passengers oy. Promenade Deck full 
length of vessel. All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads 
INDIES a ee 


SPECIAL MOROCCO CRUISE 
By West Indian Mail Steamer 
‘ATRATO’ (5,347 tons). 22nd February. 
Largest Steamer visiting Morocco, 


For Illustrated Booklets apply f° 
THE ROYAL MA STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London : 18 Moorgate Strect, E.C.; or 33 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 





WEST 














R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 

14 14s—BARCELONA, PALMA, GIBRALTAR, 

TANGIER, ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPLES, 

MARSEILLES. "Also PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, and ADRIATIC 
Cruises,—Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas), 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens facing sea, 
Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English physician, and trained 
nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd.), Fiusbury 
Pavement House, E.C, 


RINDELWALD. 


HOTEL GRAND EIGER, magnificent Skating Rinks, all Winter Sports, 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women—Feb. Ist, Spain, Madrid, Granada, &c. March 11th, Italian Cities, 
April, Italian Lakes. Later, Histeric Chateaux, Dolomites, Switzerland,Russia, 
Algeria, Egypt. Inctusive fees; references exchanged ; acoempanied through- 
out .—MISS BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


6 16s. 6d. SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANING, 
etc. Tours £6 lés, 6d.and upwards. 30 Hotels, 3,000 Beds, 
ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

25 Cannon Street, E.C. 82 Strand, W.C. 84b Piccadilly, W. 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 
USTLESS SCHOOLS.— Use “Florigene” (Regd.) 


on all floors and linoleums ote in Xmas vacation (not more than 3 

timesa year), Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 months 
during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the intervals— 
which is of greater a importance. It costs little, saves labour, and is 
easily applied.—Send or particulars, medical reports, &c., to The ‘“* DUST- 
ALLAYER” CO., 165 Queen Victoria St.,London, E.C. (Govt. Contractors). 


Ce and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
JT EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited, Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Tecth you have for di . Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. ¥ ER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
cellent introductions aa or write, E TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS an thereon 4 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 





























PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, spocially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epf\cpsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tenn Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOO. 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 





Vy ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (in connexion with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford. 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
ecision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
ton with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on ey a 
rections. No Fees for Membership.—Further a may be from 
Ta ye Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
— eS Maytair. 





KM YOU WANTING SCHOOL OK HOME—BOYS, 

. GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 
the vioneer—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
seuds gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with ?— State pupils’ 
agcs, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire ak 


charge undertaken, 





OCKROAOCHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by EF. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1806, 
—Tins 14, 2/3, 4/6. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—l/- per packet. 
HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield. 


TYPEWRITING 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY £DESORIPTION. 








General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 34. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NO DICKT SON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford; Essex, 
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APPEALS. 


GALES, WRECKS, AND AND LOSS OF LIFE, 
« There is Sorrow on the Sea.” 


GBtoran pene or FISHERMEN and MARINERS’ 
ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, with over 1,000 Agencies, has 


more than 600 ns since its foundation in 1839. 


The Wrecked Sailor, Fis , &c., instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &., of the drowned immediately sought out and succoured ; 
all seafarers encouraged to to e aa, thrift by becoming beneficiary members. 


3 URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Patroy—His Majesty THE KING. 
Presipent—The Right Hon. the Earl CADOGAN, E.G, 
Cuairmax—Admiral W. F. . A NN, 
Sxecertarr—G. E. MAUD Esq. 
26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, onde, S.W. 


FOR FATHERLESS ‘CHILDREN 
NECESSITOUS MIDDLE CLASS. 











ONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, Watford. 
Instituted 1813, Incorporated 1845. 
Five Hundred Boys and Girls from all parts of the British Empire are main- 


e cost of only £30 per annum each, 


‘tained, clothed, and educated at an avera 
Fhouned Pounds from voluntary 


thus necessitating an outlay of Fifteen 
sources each: 

HELP is Urgently NEEDED, ard will be thankfully received. 

The next Election occurs on January 22nd, 1912, when 25 Children, viz., 15 
boys and 10 girls, will be admitted. Fifty- eight orphans were received in J une 
last without election to commemorate their Maj ar, Coronation. 

E. H. BOUSFIELD, Treasurer. 

ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Chairman, 

HENRY C, ARMIGER, Secretary. 
Office, 3 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, F.C. 


rINHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
ema AND EPILEPTIC 
LBANY Mremortat), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, 
Patron; H.M. Tux Kina, 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received, 
Those desiring to poate 3 Dey egy for ty or friends are asked to 
d for art of t 
DONATIONS CARRYI G LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer : THE EAnt oF Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprarr i. HAMILTON, Bi 





w.c, 


own Hou seowner by 


You may become your 
WHY PAY RENT ? securing an IDEAL LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
HOUSE PURCHASE POLICY issued by the 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltzd., 
6 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
Booklet, “HOW TO BUY A HOUSE IN THE RIGHT WAY,” will 
be sent post free. 
Good prospects for active Agents. 
Address—M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


SPECIAL GIFTS 
ARE SOLICITED FOR 
The “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges. 


Nearly 2,000 “Arethusa” Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 
Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service, 











Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
President—Theo Earl of JERSEY, G.C.8. 





The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children. 
Founded 1843, Incorporated 1904, 


London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


_ fH. BRISTOW WALLEN 
Joint Secretaries { HENRY G. COPELAND 








The “SPECTATOR.” 





Terms of Subscription. 


PayaBLe im ADVANCE, 


Y Feat Quarterly. 


L 8 Car Old SiO 7 2 


Yearly. 


Including postage to any - of the United 
ingdom £ 

Including postage to any of the British 

lonies, America, Franco, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &c, 





112 6 4.016 Sind 8 6 


ee eeneeneeeerereeereeces 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovursipg Pace (when available), Fourrern Guineas, 
ecceoceconscccscsoecsossaccsoosecees £1212 0 te $ 0 


Fit Page (Columu) ..........0 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column ........... 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0 ter Narrow Column  ,..0. i i C1) 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
ComPanizs, 

Outside Page ........csereerees £216 16 O| Inside Page ..........cccesseeceeees 21414 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half- “width), 5s.; andls,e 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 


1 WeELtineTon Srrezt, Stranp, Lonpox, 








es 


The most discriminating purchaser chooses the 
UNIC Car on account of its proved reliability 
and low cost of upkeep. 


UNIC CARS 


12-16 h.p. Single Landaulet, from £450 





MANN & OVERTON’S, L™. 


57 Whitworth Street West, 
MANCHESTER, 


10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
LONDON, S.W. 





THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR 


SCHOOL 
OUTFITS, 


Catalogues Free, Illustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear, 


HYAM & CO., **¢+ OXFORD ST., condon,w, 


And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 
ALLEN & DAWS’ 
EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 
Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 
and Sheilield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes, &e., 
also Duplicate Wedding Presents. 
Immediate cash sent or offer made, Goods returned if offer not accepted, 


Why not send to-day to 
108, LONDON STREET, NORWICH. 
Established over Half a Century. 


A Late Meal 


after the dance, the theatre, or whist nourishment. Full benefit is assured 

drive should be something that by taking the “Allenburys” Diet, 

soothes and induces sleep. Alcoholic which is a partially predigested com- 

stimulants disturb the natural rest bination of rich milk and whole wheat 

and fail to nourish. The ideal supper —the vital food elements. Made 

should be easily digested and provide in a minute—add boiling water only, 
Large Sampltie will be sent for 3d, stamps. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 
The “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President -  FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K. G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the p and ty 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition cf the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 s. 4, 2a4 
Hon, Vice-Presidents ». 25 @ O| Members ee ee Pe | 
ee oY oihruaem. 
Hon. Vino Bestieate exo 
9 and Jou 


Mem 
The Subscription of Ladies ‘and Members of the Territorial Force is at tut 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Colonel! W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


THE THEOSOPHIST. 


EDITED BY ANNIE BESANT. 
The December number will contain :— 
A Study in Karma by Annie Besant. 
A Textbook on Theosophy by C. W. Leadbeater. 
Ireland and India by Margaret E. Cousins, Mus. Bac. 
Karma and Heredity by Louise Appel, M.B., B.Sc., B.S. 
Rents in the Veil of Time 
Electricity and Psychology by G. V. Jepp. 


The monthly notes ‘‘On the Watch Tower” are written by 
the Editor. 


Price 1/- (post free 1/3.) Subscription 12/- per annum, post free. 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 161 New Bond St, Ww. 


LAMLEY & CO., Discount Booksellers and Publishers 
1, 3, & 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, 8.W., 
invite inspection of their large and interesting stock of 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The resort of Students and Book-lovers for nearly 40 years. 
Interesting out-of-the-way books, both old and new. 
Christmas Catalogue sent on application, post free. 
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Doren. WwW o A ARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Bots. } Bots. TO RITE ON - STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 
RDEAUX, an excellent ne — 
ee = Wine. The quality THAT'S Von. X. JANUARY, 1912. _No. 37, 
of this wine willbe foundequalto 14/6 8/3 CONTENTS. 
sicusiptous auc se HIE RATICA | egregn petites 
_ The neu fein Ohian 
n na 
sT. ESTEPHE, NOTE PAPER. By the Kev, Anraus J, Buown, D.D. 


ior DINNER WIND, oldin 
On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
sold at higher prices. 

Thee iation this wine meets 
with from yp conmanty Sagtene- 

i ber of customers it pro- 

- Sew in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. “ns 
Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

es li Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
ho know these Wines tell us there is no 
cea in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


17/6 9/9 


Interestin 





It reduces the tedium of 
letter-writing, the surface 
is so even, the pen grips 
the paper with ease, and 
Correspondence becomes a 
pleasure. 


Of all Stationers at 1/- a Box. 


FREE SAMPLES 
Booklet 
application to 
HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 


The new China and the new education. 
By Lesure Joumsrox (Yellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford). 

Dead eyes: a scene in China. 

By the Rev. C, Campsect Baown. 
By Bishop Mortoomery, 

Where are the men ? By Major Srorr, 

The theory and practice of Missions in 
the new Tostament. By the Rev. G. 
Currie Manrrm, B.D.(Secretary of the L.M.S.) 

The aim of educational Missions. 

By the Rev. W. E. 8. Hotzanp, 

Editoria! Notes.—Introductions to our readers 
—Where are the men ?—China in convulsion— 
The population of China—Snun Yat Sen—The 
opulence of missionary officiale—In memoriam 
—Language schools for missionaries—Thoe 
international review of Missions—Our tenth 


year. 

Letter to the Editor.—The problem of reunion. 

Reviewes.— Other sheep, by Harold Begbie -The 
ereed of half Japan, wy Lioyd—Black and 
white in S.E. Africa, by Evans—Congo life and 


and 
on 





LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Writing upon cocoa ‘* THE LANCET” described, 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


as “ GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 


HEAD OFFICE: 


New Zealand, 








Padd-up Capital .......0000-c0sceseess00ee £1,500,000 15 
Reserve Fund........... 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


PRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
‘terms which may be ascertained on application, 


folk-lore, Weeks—leyond the Pir Panjab, 
hristian Missions in the Telegu 


THE UNION BANK OF Country, by Hibbert Ware The stery ot the 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Zulus, by Gibson—Islands of Enchantment, by 
Florence Coombe, ete, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
Tufton Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


oF 





£1,350,000 


THE 
CHARITY ORCANISATION REVIEW. 
December, 1911. Price 6d. 
Tae, NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL, By Dr, 


1. 8. Loca. 

RURAL HOUSING: THE PRESENT POSITION, 
By Miss A. Cuvrron, 

THE MAIN LINE OF THOUGHT IN SOCIOLOGY. 
By Dr. C. 8. Locu 


'y . C. 8B. 5 
CORRESPONDENCE ON THE FABIAN SOCIETY 
AND THE C,0. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., LONDON. 





Because it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon 
RETIRING TO REST. 
All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 








APRES LE REPAS PRENEZ 
TOUJOURS UN 


COINTREAYU tripic sec. 


La plus fino des fines liqueurs 4 tous les 
meilleurs Restaurants et Hotels. 





The “Spectator” 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should nor be addressed to the Epitor, but 
io the Pusuisugr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


— Subscriptions only received by Gornon 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


anpd Gorcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricrorn anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMs, 
Christchurch; H. Baruuiz anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spueckiey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riepy, Adelaide. 





1 We.urseron Sraxer, Srranp, Loxpow. 








The Times Book Club 
Circulating Library 
is Now Open to 
the General Public 


TERMS AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 


376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





MANHOOD : 
A Plea for a Larger Faith. By D. Scott-Moncrieff. Being a 
Scotsman’s account of his escape from Calvinism. “An able and 
honest expression of modern Humanism in theology.” —Spectator. 
Kegan, Paul & Co., London; Douglas & Foulis, Edinburgh, 
Paper, 6d. Cloth, 1s: 
PWOOKS WANTED.—Charles’ Book of Enoch; Mommsen’s 


Rome, 4 vols., 1868; Landor’s Works, 8 vols. ; Philochristus; Doughty's 
Arabia Deserta; Burton's Arabian Nights; Browning’s Works, 17 vols.; 


. ; ‘ ‘es W vols. ; 
Jorich Enc slopedin. Backs tought. Best wah pres given HRCTON'S 
GREAT BOO HOP, BIRMINGHAM, 
THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Applications for Copies of the SPEOTATOR and Communications 
pon matters of business should wor be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the Puntisuer, 1 Wellinaton Street, Strand, W.C. 














HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
w. 


43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


OOKS.—Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for 7s. 6d.; Temple's 
Flowers and Trees of Palestine, illustrated, Is. 10d. free, new pub., 6s. net; 
Goethe’s Faust, large paper, illus. by Pogany, 42s., for 2ls.; Who's Who, 1911, 
4s. 6d.; Davenpert’s English Heraldic Book 8S , 10s, 6d,; Arthur's Story 
of Heusehold Cavairy, 2 vols., 30s.; Letters Taine, 3 vols,, 10s Gd. ; 
Hanotaux’s oatenacener France, 4 vols., 25s. ; General Dyott's Diary, 1781- 
vols., 10s, 6d.; Kelly's Clergy List, fort, 8s, 6d.; Fraser's Magazine, 1864 
to 1882, % vols., half calf, gilt, £5 58. ; Geo. Eliot’s Works, 2! vols., 358. If you 
can't spare the ,send me your old vooks and I'll exchaage with you; send 
also for Catalogue. I have 8 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you wanta 
book and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
Bookfinder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BIRMINGHAM. 





Messrs. 





me. [ am the most expert 
KSHOP, John Bright St., 





HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We can and engrave a bookplate to te your own ideas, o 
motto, and work, 7s. 64. Marvellous value 
Specimens sent free, Henry G. Ward, 49, Gt, Portland Street, London, W. 
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